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THE GYMNOTUS, OR ELECTRICAL EEL. 


Extract from Baron Humboldt’s Per- | 
sonal Narrative of Travels to the | 
Equinoctial Regions of the New 


Continent. Vol 


I was impatient, from the time of 
my arrival at Cumana, to procure 
electrical eels. We had been pro- 
mised them often, but our hopes had 
always been disappointed. Money 
loses ifs value as you withdraw from 
the coast ; and how is the impertur- 
bable phlegm of the vulgar to be van- 
quished, .when they are not excited 
by the desire of gain ? 

The Spaniards confound all elec- 
trical fishes under the name of tem- 
bladores, (producers of trembling, lite- 
rally trembler®.) There are some 
in the Caribbean sea, on the coast of 
Cumana. The Guayqueria Indians, 
who are the most skilful and indus- 
trious fishermen in those _ parts, 
brought us a fish, which, they said, 
had benumbed their hands. This 
fish ascends the httle river Manza- 
nares. It-is a new species of the 
ray, the lateral spots of which are 
scarcely visible, and which much re- 
sembles the torpedo of Galvani. 
The torpedoes, furnished with an 
electric organ that is externally visi- 
ble, on account of the transparency 
of the skin, form a genus or subge- 
nus, different from the rays properly 
so called. ‘The torpedo of Cumana 
was very lively, very energetic in its 
muscular movements, and yet the 
electrical shocks it gave us were 
extremely feeble. They became 


| 








stronger on galvanizing the animal 
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| by the contact of zinc and gold. 


Other tembladores, real gymnoti or 

electrical eels, inhale the Rio Co- 

lorado, the Guarapiche, and several 

little streams that cross the missions 

of the Chayma Indians.. They 

abound also in the large rivers of 
America, the Oroonoko, the Ama- 

zon, and the Meta; but the strength 
of the current, and the depth of the 
water, prevent their being caught by 
the Indians. They see these fish 
less frequently tham they feel elec- 
trical shocks from them when swime 
ming or bathing in the river. In 
the Llanos, particularly in the envi- 
rons of Calabozo, between the farms 
of Morichal and the missions de arrte 
ba and de adaxo, the basins of stag- 
nant water, and the contiuenis of the 
Oroonoko (the Rio Guarico and the 
Canos of Rastro, Beriio, and Paloma 

are filled with electrical eels. We 
at first wished to make our experi- 
ments in the house we inhabited at 
Calaboze ; but the dread of the elec- 
trical shocks of the gymnoti is so 
creat, and so exaggerated among the 
vulgar, that during three days we 
could not obtain one, though they 
are easily caught, and we had pro- 
mised the Indians two piastres for 
every strong and vigorous fish. This 
fear of the Indians is the more extra- 
ordinary, as they do not attempt to 
emplcy means in which they profess 
to have great confidence. When in- 
terrogated on the effect of the tem- 
bladeres, they never fail to tell the 
whites that they may be touched 
with impunity, while you are chew- 
ing tobacco. This fable of the intlu- 


ence of tobacco on animal electricity 
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is as general_on the continent of 
South America, as the belief among 
mariners of the effect of garlic and 
tallow on the magnetic needle. 

Impatient of waiting, and having 
obtained very uncertain results from 
an electrical eel that had been 
bronght to us alive, but much enfee- 
bled, we vepaired to the Cano de 
Bera, to make our experiments in 
the open air, on the borders of the 
water itself We set off on the 19th 
of March, at avery early hour, for 
the village of Rastro de abaxo ; 
thence we were condueted by the 
Indians to a stream, which, in the 
time of drought, forms a basin of 
muddy, water, surrounded by fine 
trees, the clusia, the amyris, and the 
mimosa with fragrant flowers. To 
catch the gymnoti with nets is very 
dificult, on account of the extreme 
agility of the fish, which bury them- 
selves in the mud like serpents. We 
would not employ the barbasco, that 
is to say, the roots of the piscidea 
eriihryna, jacquinia armiliaris, .and 
some species of phyllanthus, which, 
thrown into the pool, intoxicate or 
benumb these animals. These 
means would have enfeebled the 
gympoti; the Indians, therefore, 
told us, that they would ‘fish with 
horses,’ embarbascar con cavallos. 
We found it difficult to form: an idea 
of this extraordinary manner of fish- 
ing ; but we soon saw our guides re- 
turn from the savannah, which they 
had been scouring for wild horses 
and mules. They brought about 
thirty with them, which they forced 
to enter the pool. 

The extraordinary noise caused 


by the horses’ hoofs makes the fish} 


issue from the mud, and excites them 
to combat. These yellowish and 
livid eels, resembling large aquatic 
serpents, swim on the surface of the 
water, and crowd under the bellies 
of the horses and mules. A contest 
between animals of so different an 
organization furnishes a very striking 








spectacle. The Indians, provided 
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with harpoons and long slender reeds, 
surround the pool closely ; and some 
climb upon the trees, the branches 


of which extend horizontally over - 


the surface of the water. By their 
wild cries, and the length of their 
reeds, they prevent the horses from 
running away, and reaching the bank 
of the pool. The eels, stunned by 
the noise, defend themselves by the 
repeated discharge of their electric 
batteries. During a long time they 
seem to prove victorious. Several. 
horses sink beneath the violence of 
the invisible strokes, which they re- 
ceive from all sides*in organs the 
most essential te life; and stunned 
by the force and frequency of the 
shocks, disappear under the water, 
Others, panting, with mane erect, 
and haggard eyes, expressing anguish, 
raise themselves, and endeavour to 
flee from the storm by which they 
are overtaken. They. are driven 
back by the Indians into the middle 
of the water; but a small number 
succeed in eluding the active vigi- 
lance of the fisherman. These re- 
gain the shore, stumbling at every 
step, and stretch themselves on the 
sand, exhausted with fatigue, and 
their limbs benumbed by the elec- 
tric shocks of the gymnoti. 

In less’ than five .minutes two 
horses were drowned. The. eel, 
being five feet long, and pressing 
itself against the belly of the horses, 
makes a discharge along the whole 
extent of its electric organ, It at- 
tacks at once the heart, the intes- 
tines, and the plexus celiacus of the 
abdominal nerves. Itis natural, that 


the effect felt by the horses Should 


be more powerful than that produ- 


ced upon man by the touch of the 


same fish at only one of his extremi- 
ties. The horses are probably not 
killed, but only stunned. They are 
drowned from the impossibility of 


rising amid the prolonged struggle © 


between the other horses and the 
eels. 


We had little doubt, that the fish- 
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ing would terminate by killing suc- 
cessiyely all the animals engaged ; 
but by degrees the impetuosity of this 
unequal combat diminished, and the 
wearied gymnoti . dispersed. They 
require a long rest, and abundant 
nourishment, to repair what they 
have lest: of galvanic force. The 
mules and horses appear less fright- 
ened; their manes are no longer 
bristled, and their eyes express 
jess dread. The gymnoti approach 
timidly the edge of the marsh, where 
they are taken by means of small 
harpoons fastened to long cords. 
When the cords are very dry the 
Indians feel no shock in raising the 
fish into. the air. In a few minutes 
we had five large eels, the greater 
part of which were but slightly 
wounded. Some were taken by the 
same means toward the evening. 
The temperature of the waters in 
which the gymnoti habitually live, 
is from 26° to 27°. Their electric 
force diminishes, it is said, in colder 
waters ; and it is remarkable, that in 
general, as a celebrated naturalist 
has already observed, animals endow- 
ed with electromotive organs, the 
effects of which are sensible to man, 
are not found in the air, but in a fluid 


that is a conductor of electricity. 


The gymnotus is the largest of elec- 
trical fishes. I measured some that 
were from five feet to five feet three 
inches long; and the Indians assert 
thatthey have seen still longer. We 
found that a fish of three feet ten 
inches long weighed twelve.pounds. 
_The transverse diameter of the body, 
without reckoning the analfin, which 
is elongated in the form of a keel, 
was three inches five lines. The 
gymnoti of €ano de Bera are of a 
fine olive green. The under part 
of the head is yellow, mingled with 
red. . Two rows of small yellow 
spots are placed symmetrically along 
the back, from the head to the end 
of the tail. Every spot contains an 
excretory aperture. In conse 


quence, the skin of the animal is 
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constantly covered with a mucous 
matter, which, as Volta has proved, 
conducts electricity twenty or thirty 
times better than/pure water. It is, 
in general, somewhat remarkable, 


that no electrical fish, yet. discover- 


ed in the different parts of the world, 
is covered with scales. 

The gymnoti, like our eels, are 
fond of swallowing and breathing air 
on the surface of the water ; but we 
must not thence conclude with. Mr. 
Bajon, that the fish would perish if 
it could not come up to breathe the 
air. Our eels wander a part of the 
night upon the grass, while I have 
seen a very vigorous gymnotus, that 
had sprung out of the tub, die on 
the ground. Mr. Provencal and 
myself have proved, by our re- 
searches on the respiration of fishes, 
that their humid bronchi# can exe- 
cute the double function of decom- 
posing the atmospheric air, and of 
appropriating the oxygen dissolved 
in water. They do not suspend 
their respiration in the air ; but they 
absorb the gazeous oxyg ven, like a 
reptile furnished with lungs. It is 
known that carp may be fatten- 
ed by being fed out of the water, 
and wetting their gills from time to 
time with humid moss, to prevent 
Fish separate their 
gill covers wider in oxygen gas, than 
in water. ‘Their temperature, how- 
ever, does not rise ; and they live the 
same length of time in pure vital air, 
and in a mixture of ninety parts azot, 
and ten oxygen.” We found, that 
tench (cyprinus tinca) placed under 
inverted jars filled with air, absorb 
half a cubic centimetre of oxygen in 
an hour. This action takes place in 
the gills only ; for fishes, on whicha 
collar of cork has been fastened, 
and leaving their head out of the 


jar filled with air, do not act upon 


the oxygen by the rest of their 
body. 

It would be temerity to expose 
ourselves to the first shocks of a very 
large and strongly irritated gymno- 
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tus. If by chance you receive a 
stroke before the fish is wounded or 
wearied by a long pursuit, the pain 
and numbness. are so violent that it 
is impossible to describe the nature 
of the feeling they excite. J do not 
remember having ever received from 
the discharge of a large Leyden jar, 
a more dreadful shock than that 
which I experienced by imprudently 
placing both my feet on a gymnotus 
just taken out of the water. I was 
affected the rest of the day with a vio- 
lent pain in the knees, and in almost 
every joint. ‘lo be aware of the dif- 
ference, which is sufficiently strik- 
ing, that exists between the sensa- 
tion produced by the pile of Volta 
and an electrical fish, the latter 
should be touched when they are in 
a state of extreme weakness, The 
gymnoti and the torpedoes then cause 
a twitching, which is propagated 
from the part that rests on the elec- 
tric organs as far as the elbow. We 
seem to feel at every stroke an in- 
ternal vibration that lasts two or three 
seconds, and is followed by a pain- 
ful numbness. Accordingly, the 
Tamanac Indians call the temblador, 
in their expressive language, arimna, 
which means something that deprives 
motion. 

The sensation caused by the fee- 
ble shocks of an electrical eel ap- 
peared to me analogous to that pain- 
ful twitching, with which I have 
been seized at each contact of two 
heterogeneous metals applied — to 
wounds, which [ had made on my 
back by means of cantharides. This 
difference of sensation between the 
effects of electrical fishes and those 
of the pile, or a Leyden vial weakly 
charged, has struck every observer ; 
there is, however, nothing in this 
contrary to the supposition of the 
identity of electricity and the galva- 
nic action of fishes. The electricity 


may be the same; but its effects 
will be variously modified by the 
disposition of the electrical apparatus, 
‘by the intensity of the fluid, by the 








which the other did not feel. 
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rapidity of the current, and by a 
particular mode of action. 

In Dutch Guyana, at Demerary, 
for instance, electrical eels were for- 
merly employed to cure the paraly- 
tic. Ata time when the physicians 
of Europe had a great confidence in 
the effects of electricity, a surgeon 
of Essequibo, Mr. Vander Lott, pub- 
lished in Holland a treatise on the 
medical properties of the gymnoti, 
These electrical cures are found 
among the savages of America, -as 
well as among the Greeks. Weare 
told by Scribonius Largus, Galen, 
and Dioscorides, that torpedoes cure 
the headach and the gout. I did not 
hear of this species of remedy in 
the Spanish colonies which I visited ; 
but 1 can assert, that, after having 
made experiments during four hours 
successively with gymnoti, Mr. Bon- 
pland and myself felt till the next 
day a debility in the muscles, a pain 
in the joints, and a general uneasi- 
ness, which was the effect of a strong 
irritation of the nervous system. 

Gymnoti are neither charged con- 
ductors, nor batteries, nor electro- 
motive apparatuses, the shock of 
which is received every time they 
are touched with one hand, or when 
both hands are applied to form a 
conducting circle between two hete- 
rogeneous poles. The electric ac- 
tion of the fish depends entirely on 
its will; whether because it do not 
keep its electric organs always 
charged, or by the secretion of some 
fluid, or by any other means alike 
mysterious to us, it be capable of di- 
recting the action of its organs to an 
external object. We often tried, 
both insulated and uninsulated, to 
touch the fish, without feeling the 
least shock. When Mr. Bonpland 
held it by the head, or by. the middle 
of the body, while I held it by the 
tail, and, standing on the moist 
ground, did not take each others 
hand, one of us received shocks 


pends upon the gymnotus to act to- 
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ward the point, where it finds. itself 
the most strongly irritated. The 
discharge is then made at one point 
only, and not at the neighbouring 
noints. If two persons touch the 
belly of the fish with their fingers, 
at an inch distance,* and press it 
simultaneously, sometimes one, 
sometimes the other, will receive 
the shock. In the same manner, 
when one insulated person holds the 
tail of a vigorous gymnotus, and 
another pinches the gills, or pec- 
toral fin, it is often the first only 
by whom the shock is received. It 
did not appear to us that these dif- 
ferences could be attributed to the 
dryness or dampness of our hands, 
or totheir unequal conducting power. 
The gymnotus seemed to direct its 
strokes sometimes from the whole 
surface of its body, sometimes from 
one point only. This effect indi- 
cates less a partial discharge of the 
organ composed of an innumerable 
quantity of leaves, than the faculty 
which the animal possesses, perhaps 
by the instantaneous secretion of a 
iluid spread through the cellular 
membrane, of establishing the com- 
munication between its organs and 
the skin only, in a very limited space. 

Nothing proves more. strongly the 
faculty which the gymnotus pos- 
sesses, of darting and directing its 
stroke according to its will, than the 
observations made at Philadelphia, 
and recently at Stockholm, on gym- 
noti rendered extremely tame. When 
they had been made to fast a long 
time, they killed from afar small 
fishes put into the tub. ‘They acted 
ata distance ; that is to say, their 
electrical stroke passed through a 
very thick stratum of water. We 
need not be surprised, that what was 
observed in Sweden ona single gym- 
notus only, we could not see ona 
great number of individuals in their 
native country. The electric action 


of animals being a vital action, and 


subject to their will, it does not de- 


pend solely on their state of health y 
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and vigour. A gymnotus that has 
made the voyage from Surinam to 
Philadelphia’ and Stockholm, accus- 
toms itself to the imprisonment, to 
which it is reduced ; it resumes, by 
degrees, the same habits in the tub, 
which it had in the rivers and pools. 
An electrical eel was brought to me 
at Calabozo, taken ina net, and, con- 
sequently, having no wound. It ate 
meat, and terribly frightened the lit- 
tle tortoises and: frogs, which, not 
knowing the danger, placed them- 
selves with confidence on its back. 
The frogs did not receive the stroke 
till the moment when they touched 
the body of the gymnotts) When 
they recovered, they leaped out of 
the tub ; and when replaced near the 
fish, they were frightened at its sight 
only. We then observed nothing 
that indicated an action at a distance ; 
but our gymnotus, recently taken, 
was not yet sufhciently tamed to at- 
tack and devour frogs. -On ap- 
proaching the finger, or. metallic 
points, within the distance of half a 
line from the electric organs, no 
shock was felt. Perhaps the animal 
did not perceive the neighbourhood 
of this foreign body ; or, if it did, 
we must suppose, that the timidity it 
felt in the commencement of its cap- 
tivity, prevented it from darting 
forth its energetic strokes, except 
when strongly irritated by an imme- 
diate contact. The gymnotus being 
immersed in water, | approached my 
hand, both armed and unarmed with 
a metal, within the distance of a tew 
lines from the electric organs; yet 
the strata of water transmitted to 
shock, while Mr. Bonpland irritated 
the animal strongly by an immediate 
contact, and received some very vio- 
lentshocks. If{ had plunged the most 
delicate electroscopes we know, pre- 
pared frogs, into contiguous strata 
of water, they would no doubt haye 
felt contractions at the moment when 
the gymnotus seemed to direct its 
stroke elsewhere. Prepared frogs, 








placed immediately on the body of a 
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torpedo, experience, according to 
Galvani, a strong contraction at every 
discharge of the fish. 

The electrical organ of the gymnoti 
acts only under the immediate influ- 
of the brain and the heart. . On cut- 
ting a very vigorous fish through the 
middle of the body, the fore part 
alone gave me shocks. The shocks 
are equally strong, in whatever part 
of the body the fish ts touched ; it is 
most disposed, however, to dart them 
forth when the pectoral fin, the elec- 
trical organ, the lips, the eyes, or 
the gills, are pinched. Sometimes 
the animal struggles violently with a 
person holding it by the tail, without 
communicating the least shock. Nor 
did I feel any when I made a slight 
incision near the pectoral fin of the 
fish, and galvanized the wound by 
the simple contact of two pieces of 
zinc and silver. The gymnotus bent 
itself convulsively, and raised its 
head out of the water, as if affright- 
ed by a-sensation altogether new ; 
but | felt no vibration in the hands 
which held the two metals. The 
most violent muscular movements 
are not always accompanied by elec- 
tric discharges. 

The action of the fish on the or- 
gans ef man is transmitted and ioter- 
cepted by the same bodies that trans- 
mit and intercept the electrical cur- 
rent of a conductor charged by a 
Leyden vial, or Volta’s pile. Some 
anomalies, which we thought we ob- 
served, are easily explained, when 
we recollect, that even metals (as is 
proved from their ignition when ex- 
posed to the action of the pile) pre- 
sent a slight obstacle to the passage 


of electricity ; and that a bad con-' 


ductor annihilates the effect ofa fee- 
ble electricity on our organs, while 
it transmits to us the effect of a very 
strong electricity. The repulsive 
force that zinc and silver exercise 
between each other, being far supe- 
rior to that between gold and silver, 
I have found, that when a frog, pre- 
pared and armed with silver, is gal- 
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vanized under water, the conducting 
arc of zinc produces contractions as 
soon as one of its extremities ap- 
proaches the muscles within three 
lines distance ; while an-arc of gold 
does not excite the organs, when the 
stratum of water between the gold 
and the muscles is more than half a 
line thick. In the same manner, by 
employing a conducting arc composed 
of two pieces of zinc and silver sol- 
dered together endwise, and resting 
as before, one of the extremities of 
the metallic arc on the  ischiatic 
nerve, it is necessary, in order fo 
produce contractions, to bring the 
other extremity of the conducting 
arc nearer and nearer to the mus- 
cles, in proportion as the irritability 
of the organs diminishes. Toward 
the end of the experiment, the 
shghtest stratum of water prevents 
the passage of the electrical current, 
and it is only by the immediate con- 
tact of the arc with the muscles, that 
the contractions take place. 1 dwell 
on these effects, dependent on three 
variable circumstances : the energy 
of the electromotive apparatus, the 
conductibility of the medium, and the 
irritability of the organs that receive 
the impressions ; as it is because ex- 
periments: have not been sufficiently 
multiplied with a view to these three 
variable elements, that, in the action 
of electrical eels and torpedoes, the 
accidental circumstances have -been 
taken for absolute conditions, with- 
out which the electric shocks are 
not felt. 

In wounded gymnoti, which give 


shocks appeared to us constantly 
stronger on touching the body of the 
fish with a hand armed with metal, 
than with the naked hand. ‘They 
are stronger also, when, instead of 
touching the fish with one hand, 
naked, or armed with metal, we press 
it at once with beth hands, either 
naked or armed. ‘hese diiferences, 
I repeat, become sensible only when 
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disposal to be able to choose the 
weakest ; and the extreme equality 


of the electric discharges admits of. 


distinguishing between the sensa- 
tions felt alternately by the hand 
naked or armed with a metal, by one 
or both hands naked, and by one or 
both hands armed with metal. It is 
also in the case only of small shocks. 
weak and uniferm, that the shocks 
are more sensible on touching the 
gymnotus with ene hand (without 
forming a chain) with zinc, than with 
copper or iron. 

Resinous substances, glass, very | 
dry wood, horn, and eren bones, 
which are generally believed to be 
good conductors, prevent the action 
of the gymnoti from being transmit- 
tel toman. I was surpriséd at not 
feeling the least shock on pressing 
wet sticks of sealing wax against the 
organs of the fish, while the same 
animal gave me the most: violent 
strokes, when excited by means ofva 
metallic rod, Mr. Bonpland receiv- 
ed shocks when carrying a gymnotus 
on two cords ofthe fibres of the palm- 
tree, which appeared to us extreme- 
ly dry. <A strong discharge makes 
iis way through very imperfect con- 
ductors. Perhaps, also, the obsta- 
de which the conducting are pre- 
sents, renders the discharge more 
panful. I touched the’ gymnotus 
with a ‘wet pot of brown clay, with- 
out effect; yet I received violent 
shocks when I-carried the gymnoius 
in the same pot, because the contact 
was greater. 

When two persons, insulated or 
not insulated, hold each other’s 
hands, and oue of these persons only 
touches the fish with the hand, either 

naked or armed with metal, the 
shock is most commonly felt by both 
atonce. It happens, 
that in the most painfal shocks, the 
person who comes into immediate 


contact with the fish alone feels the | 


shock. When the gymnotus is ex- 
hausted, or in'a very weak state of 
6xcitability, and will no longer emit 
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strokes on being irritated with one 


hand, the shocks are felt in a very 
vivid manner, on forming the chain, 
and employing both hands. Even 
then, however, the electric shock 


takes place only at the will of the 
animal, 
holds the tatl,-and the other the head, 


‘l'wo persons, one of whom 


cannot, by joining hands and forming 


‘a Chain, force the gymnotus to dart 


his stroke. 
In employing very delicate elec-. 
trometers in a thousand ways, Insu- 


herman them on a plate of glass, and 
receiving very strong shocks, which 
| passed through the electrometer; i 


could never discover any phenome- 
non of attraction or repulsion. The 


isame observation was made by Mr. 


Fahlberg atStockholm. ‘This philo- 
sopher, however, has seen an elec- 
tric spark, as Walsh ahd Ingenhousz 
had done before him at London, by 
placing the gymnotus in the air, and 
interrupting ‘the conducting chain by 
two gold leaves pasted upon ¢lass, 


‘and a line distant from each other. 


No person, on the contrary, has ever 
perceived a spark issue from the 
body of the fish itself. We have ir- 
ritated it for a long time during the 
night, at Calabozo, in perfect dark- 
ness, without observing any lumi- 
nous appearance. Having placed four 
gymnoti of unequal strength in such 
a manner as to receive the shocks of 
the most vigorous fish by communi- 
cation, that is to sey, by touching only 
one of the other fishes, I did not ob- 
serve that these last were agitated at 
the moment when the current passed 
by their bodies. Perhaps the current 
established itself on the humid sur- 
face of the skin. We will not, how- 
ever, conclude from this, that the 
gymnoti are insensible to electricity ; 
and that they cannot fght with each 
other at the bottom: of the pools. 
Their nervous system must be sub- 


ject to the same agents as the nerves 


of other animals. I have, indeed, 
seen, that, on baring their nerves, 
they underge muscular contractions 
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at the simple contact of two hetero- 
geneous metals; and Mr. Fahlberg, 
of Stockholm, found, that his gymno- 
tus was convulsively agitated when 
placed in a copper vessel,.and feeble 
discharges from a Leyden vial passed 
through its skin. 


on gymnoti, it became highly inte- 
resting to me, at my return to Eu- 
rope, to know with precision the va- 
rious circumstances in which another 
electrical fish, the torpedo of our 
seas, gives, or does not give, shocks. 
Though this fish had been examined 
by a great number of natural philo- 
sophers, [ found all that had been 
published on its electrical: effects ex- 
tremely vague.: It has been very 
arbitrarily supposed that this fish 
acts like a Leyden vial, which may 
be discharged at will, by touching it 
with both hands; and this supposi- 
tion appears to have led observers 
into error, who have devoted them- 
selyes to researches of this kind. 
Mr. Gay-Lussac and myself, during 
eur journey to Italy, made a great 
number of experiments on torpedoes 
taken in the Gulf of Naples. These 
experiments furnish many results 
somewhat different from those I col- 
lected on the gymnoti. It is proba- 
ble, that the cause of these anoma- 
hes proceeds rather from the ine- 
quality of electric power in the two 
fishes, than the different disposition 
of their organs. 

Though the power of the torpedo 
cannot be compared with that o7 the 
symnoti, it is sufficient to cause very 
painful sensations. A person ac- 
eustomed to electric shocks can with 
difficulty bold in bis hands a torpedo 
of twelve or fourteen inches, and in 
possession of all its vigour. When 
the animal no longer gives any but 
very feeble strokes under water, the 
shocks become more sensible if it be 
raised above the surface. I have 


often observed the same phenome- 
non in galvanizing frogs. 
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fins convulsively, every time it emits 
a stroke ; and this stroke is more or 
less painful, according as the im- 
mediate contact takes place by a 
greater or less surface. We have 
above observed, that the gymnotus 


‘gives the strengest- shocks without 
After the experiments I had made }, 


making any movement with the eyes, 
head, or fins. Is this difference 
caused by the position of the elec- 
tric organ, which is not double in 
the gymnoti ? or, does the movement 
of the pectoral fins of the torpedo 
directly prove, that the fish restores 
the electrical - equilibrium: by. its 
own skin, discharges itself by its 
own body, and that we generally 
feel only the effect of a lateral 
shock ? : 

We cannot discharge at will either 
a torpedo or a gymnotus, as we dis- 
charge at will a Leyden vial ora 
Voltaic pile. A shock is not always 
felt, even in touching the eleciric 
fish with both hands. “We must irri- 
tate it to make it give the shock. 
This action in the torpedoes, as well 
as in the gymnoti, isa vital action; 
it depends on the will only of the 
animal, which, perhaps, does not al- 
ways keep its electrical organs 
charged, or does not always employ 
the action of its-nerves to establish 
the chain between the positive and 
negative poles. ‘This is certain, 
that the torpedo gives a long series 
of shocks with astonishing celerity ; 
whether it be; that the plates or la 





mine of his organs are not wholly 
| exhausted, or that the fish recharges 
‘them instantaneously. 

| The electric stroke is felt when 
‘the animal is disposed to give it, 
'whetber we touch with a single fin- 
ger only ene of the surfaces of the 
‘organs, or apply both hands to the 
itwo surfaces, the superior and in- 
iferior at once. In either case, it is 
altogether indifferent, whether the 
person . who touches the fish with 
one finger, or both hands, be insulat- 
ed or not. All that has been said 





The torpedo moves the pectoral 
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with the damp ground, to establish a 
circuit, is founded on inaccurate ob- 
servations. 

Mr. Gay-Lussac made the import- 
ant observation, that, when an insu- 
lated person touches the torpedo with 
one finger, it is indispensable that 
the contact be immediate. The fish 
may with impunity be touched with 
akey or any other metallic instru- 
ment; no shock is felt when a con- 
ducting or nonconducting body is in. 
terposed between the finger and the 
electrical organ of the torpedo. This 
circumstance furnishes a great dif- 
ference between the torpedo and the 
gymnotus, the latter giving his 
strokes through an iron rod several 
feet long. 

When the torpedo is placed on a 
metallic plate of very little thickness, 
so that the plate touches the inferior 
surface of the organs, the hand that 
supports the plate never. feels any 
shock, though another insulated per- 
son excites the animal, and the con- 
vulsive movement of the pectoral 
fins denotes the strongest and most 
reiterated discharges. 

If, on the contrary, a person sup- 
port the torpedo, placed upon a me- 
tallic plate, with the left hand, as in 
the foregoing experiment, and the 
same person touch the superior sur- 
face of the electrical organ with the 
right hand; a-strong shock is then 
felt in both arms. The sensation is 
the same when the fish is placed be- 
tween two metallic plates, the edges 
of which do not touch, and the per- 
son applies both hands at once to these 
plates. The interposition of one 
metallic plate prevents the communi- 
cation, if that plate be touched with 
one hand only, while the interposi- 
tion of two metallic plates does not 
prevent the shock when both hands 
are applied. In the latter case, it 
cannot be doubted, that the circula- 
tion of the fluid is established by the 
two arms. 

If, in this situation of the fish be- 
tween two plates, there exist any 
Vou. I. 42 
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immediate communication between 
the edges of these two plutes, no 
shock takes. place. The chain be- 
tween the two surfaces of the elec- 
tric organ is then formed by the 
plates ; and the new communication 
established by the contact of the two 
hands with the two plates, remains 
without effect. We carried the tor- 
pedo with impunity between two 
dishes of metal, and felt the strokes 
it gave only at the instant when the 
dishes no longer touched each other 
at the edges. | 

Nothing in the torpedo, or in the 
gymnotus, indicates that the animal 
modifies the electrical state of the 
bodies by which it is surrounded. 
The most delicate electrometer is no 
way affected, in whatever manner it 
is employed, whether bringing it 
near the organs, or insulating the 


fish, covering it with a metallic plate, 


and causing the plate to communi- 
cate by a conducting wire with the 
condenser of Volta. We were at 
great pains to vary the experiments 
by which we sought to render the 
electrical tension in the organs of 
the torpedo sensible ; but they were 
constantly without effect, and per- 
fectly confirmed what Mr. Bonpland 
and myself had observed respecting 
the gymnoti during our abode in 
South America. 

Electrical fishes, when very vigo- 
rous, act with the same energy under 
water andin the air. This observa- 
tion led us to examine the conduct- 
ing property of water ; and we found 
that when several persons form the 
chain between the superior and in- 
ferior surface of the organs of the 
torpedo, the shock is felt only when 
these persons have united their 
hands. ‘The action is not intercept- 
ed if two persons who support the 
torpedo with their right hands, in- 
stead of taking one another by the 
left hand, plunge each a metallic 
point into a drop of water placed on 
an insulating substance. On‘substi- 
tuting flame for the drop of water, 
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the communication is interrupted, 
~ and is only re-established, as in the 
gymnoti, when the two points imme- 
diately touch each other in the inte- 
rior of the flame. 


——— 
History or ALGIERS. 


From Salamé’s Narrative of the Expedition to 
Algiers. 


The kingdom of Algiers is govern- 
ed by the Dey, and about 8000 
Turks ; the whole mass are collected 
out of the greatest vagabonds of 
Turkey, who fled from their coun- 
try and took refuge at Algiers ; and 
whose character is clearly apparent, 
from their daily misconduct, and 
atrocities, even among themselves ; 
none of them were sent, ur appointed 
by the Grand Signior—He does not 
receive any annual revenue from 
that kingdom ; he only receives a 
_sum of from £80,000 to £160,000, 
as a present from every new Dey, 
who ascends the throne, when he 
requests the Grand Signior to send 
him the Firman of his acknowledg- 
ment as Pashaw. 

Thus, the Grand Signior would be 
very glad if they were every day to 
strangle one Dey, and put another 
on the throne. 

If this kingdom was governed by 
regular succession, like those of Tu- 
‘ms and Tripoli, it would, of course, 
be much more useful to the Grand 
Signior and his subjects ; and per- 
haps, he is anxious to have it so, 
but, as originally it was not his legi- 
timate territory, and its situation 
being rather far from Constanstino- 
ple, he does not wish to trouble 
himself about it, and satisfies him- 
self with the mere enjoyment of the 
title, of ‘* Sovereign of the East and 
the West.” -Upon this subject, 1 


thought proper to insert the follow- 
ing brief history, to show how the 
Turks unlawfully usurped the throne 
of Algiers, in the year 1516, with- 
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out the authority of their sovereign, 
Selim I. conqueror of Egypt. 

The kingdom of Algiers was the 
ancient province, in Africa, called 
Mauritania Cesariensis, whose capi- 
tal was the present city, which lies 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
under about 37 degrees of latitude 
north. 

The founder of this city is not 
known ; but Strabo, in treating of 
Mauritania Cesariensis, says, ‘‘ that 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
under the latitude of 370, there was 
a city called Jol, which was built by 
Juba, father of Ptolemy, who after- 
wards changed its name Jol, to Jol- 
Cesarea ; and that, opposite this city, 
there was a very small island.”’ 

It is evident, that he speaks of 
young Juba, son of King Juba, the 
first person of this name, and ne- 
phew of the great Bousho, King of 
Mauritania. 

When the troops of Pompey were 
defeated by Cesar, and compelled to 
retire into Africa, young Juba was 
taken prisoner and sent to Rome. 
During his slavery at Rome, he ap- 
plied himself to literature ; and 
having in a few years shown extra- 
ordinary talents, the Emperor Au- 
gustus, successor of Julius Cesar, 
not only gave him his liberty, but 
married him to Silene, Queen of 
Egypt, daughter of Marcus Antony 
and Cleopatra; and, for dowry, he 
restored him the territory of his fa. 
ther, (the whole of Mauritania,) 
which, at that period, consisted of 
the kingdoms of Morocco, Fez, Tar- 
udante, Tremesen, Oran, Algiers, 
Bugy, Bona, and Tunis; the whole 
of which was an immensely rich and 
extensive dominion—On this ac- 
count, Plutarch said, ‘* that Juba 
had a very happy and fortunate 
slavery.” 

Juba, in acknowledgement of the 
Emperor’s kindness, on succeeding 
to his throne, immediately added to 
the name of the city Jol, the word 
Cesarea, and it has ever since been 
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known as Jol-Cesarea, now Algiers. 
Thus, it is quite clear that, from time 
immemorial, this city was considered 
as one of great rank, so that, a 
king of such an extensive territory 
did not chvose any other place to be 
honoured and eternalized by the 
Emperor’s title. 

After the death of Juba, his son 
Ptolemy succeeded to the throne ; 
but the villanous jealousy of the 
Emperor Caligula having induced 
him to murder: this young prince, he 
tvok possession of the whole of his 
dominions, and divided them in two 
provinces ; one was known by the 
name of Mauritania Tengistien, the 
capital of which was Tengis, the pre- 
sent Tangier ; the other, Mauritania 
Cesariensis, whose capital was Jol- 
Cesarea, which is the present city of 
Algiers. 

The Emperor Claudius, who suc- 
ceeded Caligula, enriched this city 
by several fine columns and monu- 
ments, imported from Rome ; and 
they had there, the public buildings 
which the Romans called Conventus 
Provinciarum, where the Roman 
Governors held their residence. 

In the year 429 A. D. Guntario 
and Genserico, Kings of Vandals, and 


Alans, having subdued Spain, crossed | 


over to Africa, were they destroyed 
and plundered the two Mauritanias, 
and especially the two metropolitan 
cities. 

In the year 697 A. D. the Arabs 
conquered and plundered these pro- 


- vinces, worse than their predeces- 


sors, and then, changed the name of 
Jol-Cesarea, to ** El-Jazaier ;”’ which 
is the derivation of the word Algiers. 
When the Arabs became masters 
of almost all Africa, and had divided 
the lands among themselves, a part 
of Mauritania Cesariensis fell to the 
share of the King of Tremesen, to 
whom the King of Algiers made an 
annual payment, for keeping that part 
of the kingdom within his deminions. 
Abiuferiz, a powerful King of Tunis, 
having conquered the kingdom of 
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Bugy, made the King of Tremesen 
to become his tributary. 

After the death of the said King of 
Bugy, his territories were divided 
amongst his three sons ; the youngest 
of whom, whose name was Abd-el- 
aziz, had the city of Bugy, which af- 
terwards became the metropolis of 
his new kingdom. 

When this young king had declared 
war against ‘'remesen, the King of 
Algiers was compelled to become tri- 
butary to him, instead of the King of 
T'remesen. 

They went on in this way, till 
Don Pedro Navarro, in 1509, A. D. 
conquered, for Ferdinand V. King of 
Spain, the cities of Oran and Bugy 
The King of Algiers, fearing the pro- 
gress of this conqueror, thought pro- 
per to place the kingdom under the 
protection of a great Arabian prince, 
named Selim-el-Ottemt, who always 
resided in the mountains. This pro- 
tector came and took up his residence 
in the city, and commanded the king- 
dom, till the Turks came, and usurp- 
ed the throne, in 1516, under the fol- 
lowing atrocious circumstances. 

In the year 1492, when King Fer- 
dinand had conquered Grenada, many 
of the Moors made their escape over 
to Africa; not only from Grenada, 
but from Valencia and Arragona also. 
As they were brought up in Spain ; 
acquainted with the language ; had a 
knowledge of the country, and man- 
ner of fighting, better than the others, 
they encouraged their countrymen to 
increase the number of their piratical 
boats, by which they had very dread- 
fully infested the coasts of Spain, Ma- 


jorca, Minorca, lviga, and the other 


islands. Atthe time of the conquest 
of Oran and Bugy, as before-mention- 
ed, by Don Pedro, King Ferdinand 
sent a very powerful expedition to 
destroy the city of Algiers, with all the 
corsairs, and to clear the Mediterra- 


| nean seas from the Barbary pirates. 


The Algerines, seeing this great 
naval expedition presented before the 
bay, immediately submitted to the 
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terms proposed, and agreed to pay an 
annual tribute to Spain. 

As the chief object was to pre- 
vent piracy, the Spaniards took pos- 
session of the island opposite the 
city, where they built a strong cas- 
tle, and established a garrison of a 
captain and two hundred soldiers. 

During the life of this great mo- 
narch, the Algerines paid him the 
annual tribute, and suffered the fort 
in front of the city, to be occupied, 
without having the courage to utter 
a word, or to cruize in any part of 
the Mediterranean. 

On the death of Ferdinand, in 1516, 
they not only infringed their treaties, 
but wished to turn the Spaniards out 
of the island. In order to put their 
plan into execution, Selim Ottemi 
thought proper to apply for the aid 
of acelebrated Turk Corsair, of the 
name of Sart-Sackalli, or ‘* the yel- 
low Bearded,” [in Europe, he is 
known by the name of Barbarossa, ] 
who then wasat a place called Higir. 
east of Algiers, and south of Tunis, 
cruizing against the Knights of the 
Order of Jerusalem, (now Maltese,) 
desiring him to deliver them from 
the annoyance which they suffered by 
the infidels’ residence in front of the 
city ; and promising to reward him 
very handsomely for his assistance. 

Sari-Sackalli, being very anxious 
to have a settlement on the coast of 
Barbary, was glad to accept the invi- 
tation, and immediately prepared 
eighteen galleys, well armed, and 
manned by Turks, which were order- 
ed to proceed to Algiers; and he 
himself took a large body of his 
Turkish troops, and went by land. 

Selim Ottemi, on hearing of his 
arrival, went to receive him atacon- 
siderable distance from the town, 
with great ceremony and respect 

Sari-Sackalli, in order to blind the 
Algerines in regard to his intended 
atrocious plan, artfully refused to 
enter the city ; and said, that as he 
had come there fora very short stay 





only, he wished to go first to Sargil, 





asea-port about fifty miles west of 
Algiers, where he had a very impor- 
tant business to settle with one of his 
Captains, named Cara-ozun, who was 
cruizing against the Spaniards ; and 


then, he would return and be at their. 


service. 

On his arrival at Sargil, Cara- 
ozun, being astonished to see him so 
unexpectedly, contrived to make him 
as many presents and compliments as 
he could; but Sari-Sackalli, in re- 
turn to all the captain’s attentions, 
ordered him to be beheaded in his 
presence ; and afterwards took pos- 
session of his wealth and property, 
and returned to Algiers, where he 
was received with great anxiety ;— 
Selim Ottemi gave him an apartment 
in his own, palace, and treated him 
with the utmost attention and hospi- 
tality ; and his troops and suite were 
treated in the same way by the peo- 
ple of the country. 

Sari-Sackalli, in order to persuade 
the Algerines that his intention was 
only to deliver them from submission 
to the Christians, immediately order- 
ed a battery to be built opposite the 
island, and sent a message to the 
Spanish Captain of the fort, telling 


him, ** that if he should surrender - 


without fighting, he could give him 
and his troops their liberty, and send 
them to their country ; otherwise, 
that he would cut them ip pieces.” 

The gallant Captain’s answer was, 
‘that the offer of liberty, and the 
conveyance to his country, was in 
vain, and that menacing him with 
death, was calculated to frighten a 
coward but not a warrior.” 

Sari-Sackalli, on receiving this an- 
swer, began to fire very furiously up- 
on the fort of the island, which, al- 
though only about four hundred 
yards distant from the city, was very 
little affected by the shot, the guns 
being small pieces. 

After twenty days of continual 
firing, without any success, the Alge- 
rines felt that their mistake, of intro- 
ducing the Turks into their country, 
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who abused their bounty, and began 
to insult and treat them, in every 
respect, very shockingly, was a se- 
yere blow. 

Sari-Sackalli’s mind was engaged 
in forming atrecious plans, for making 
himself master of the kingdom ; he 
had also very little regard for Selim 
Ottemi, even at his own _ palace, 
where he lodged with him. Having 
resolved to become the asgassin of 
his host, he watched, on ak riday 
morning, when Selim Ottemi entered 
the bath of the palace, as usual ; he 
(Sari-Sackalli), accompanied by one 
of his confidential officers, availed 
himself of the opportunity to sur- 
prise him in the bath, where he was 
so brutal as to strangle gaim, and drop 
the body into the basin. A short 
time after, he returned to the bath 
again, and immediately came out, 
spreading a pretended alarm among 
the Court, that he had found the 
Prince suffocated by the heat of the 
bath. 

At the same time, the plot being 
already arranged between Sari-Sack- 
alli and his troops, they were instant- 
ly ready with their arms, and came 
to the palace, exclaiming and pro- 
claiming, ** that Sari-Suckalli is the 
King of Algiers ;’-—they put him on 
horseback, and cheered him through 
the streets of the city.—The minis- 
ters and natives, although certain 
that their prince was murdered by 
the bloody hands of his traitorous 
visitor, could not oppose him ; but 
were compelled to acknowledge him 
as their governor. 

The son of Selim Ottemi, fearing 
to meet with the same fate as his fa- 
ther, made his escape to Oran, 
were he was well received by the 
Spaniards. 

Tbe usurper, having fortified him- 
self within a castle, which commands 
the city from the N. W., called the 
Chiefs of the kingdom to approve 
his legitimacy as their absolute king, 
promising them great things. 

When the Turks saw that they 
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were quite masters of the country, 
they began to increase their violence, 
by robbing and plundering the na- 
tives, who could not submit any long- 
er ; but thought proper to enter into 


Spanish Captain of the fort upon the 
island opposite the city, asking his as- 
sistance in the execution of their in- 
tended plan of massdcreing all the 
Turks, and freeing themselves from 
their tyranny ; promising him, that 
they would be very glad to become 
tributaries to Spain again. 

The Captain’s answer was in the 
affirmative: and the Arabs, of the 
late prince’s country, promised their 
assistance also. 

The arrangement of the plot be- 
tween the parties was, that a great 
number of the late prince’s country- 
men should enter the city, secretly 
armed, and meet at a certain place ; 
that the Algerines should set fire to 
the twenty-two galliots, which were 
on shore ; and that, when the Turks 
went to put out the fire, the Spanish 
Captain, with his troops, should sally 
out of the island in his boats, from 
one side, and the armed men in the 
city, from the other ; so that, they 
might cut them in, pieces, while they 
were confused by the burning ves- 
sels. 

Unfortunately, this plan was known 
to Sari-Sackalli, through his great 
vigilance ; he however pretended 
ignorance, yet increased the number 
of the guards at the arsenal, and at 
the gates of the city. On the ap- 
pointed day, while the chiefs of the 
conspirucy were assembled at the 
grand mosque, to perform prayer be- 
fore their proceeding, Sari-Sackallt 
surprised them, with a great number 
of his Turks,and shut them up in the 
mosque: he then declared, that he 
knew, all their intended design—Af- 
ter having them enchained, he or- 
dered twenty of them, whom he call- 
edthe most guilty, to be immediately 
beheaded, and their bedies thrown in- 





to the streets. Thus, he overpowered 


a secret correspondence with the © 
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and terrified the Algerines, and made 
himself absolute master of his usurp- 
ed throne. 

In the year 1517, Selim Ottemi’s 
son. who, after the death of his father, 
took refuge at Oran, by the assis- 
tance of Spain, made an expedition to 
recover his father’s throne ; but un- 
fortunately, on his arrival at Algiers, 
a tempest arose, which was the cause 
of his failure. 

Sari-Sackalli, finding that, through 
his tyranny, circumstances were in 
his favour, although the natives were 
very tired of him, was induced, from 
ambition, to usurp the thrones of 
Tunis and Tremesen, which after- 
wards were retaken from him ; and 
at last, he fell in battle, by the hands 
of the gallant Spanish General of 
Oran.—After the death of this tyrant, 
his brother, Sherif Addin, who was 
left at Algiers, ascended the throne ; 
but fearing the consequences, thought 
proper, in the year 1519, to apply 
to the protection of the Grand Signor, 
promising to pay him an annual tri- 
bute, if he would confirm him as 
Pashaw, and give him succour and 
countenance against the Christians. 

The Grand Signor, Selim I. who 
never dreamt of such an offer, was 
of course very glad to add to his do- 
minions one kingdom more—by 
which he added to his title, ‘‘Soverergn 
of the West ;’ and immediately for- 
warded to Sherif-Addin the Firman 
of his Pashawlik, with two ships and 
some troops. 
~ In the year 1530, Sherif-Addin, 
finding himself quite an independent 
prince of the kingdom, wished to 
drive the Spaniards out of the island 
opposite the city ; and on the 6th of 
May, made a very furious and in- 
cessant attack upon the fort, which 
Jasted fifteen days successively ;—on 
the sixteenth day, the gallant Span- 
ish Captain and his two hundred men, 
after a most glorious defence, were 
reduced to fifty-four persons only ; 
the whole of whom were wounded and 
entirely exhausted :-—Sherif-Addin 
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immediately, with one thousand three 
hundred ‘Turks, embarked from the 
city and landed at the island, where 
he took possession of the fort, and 
was so barbarous as to cut all those 
brave soldiers in pieces. 

As in the Bay of Algiers there 
was no harbour for the security of 
the navy, Sherif-Addin thought pro- 
per to execute the proposed plan of 
his late brother, of joining the island 
by a pagsage, to the city, by which 
means, the present mole was formed ; 
the building was done by the labour 
of the poor Christian slaves of that 
period. Afterwards, by degrees, it 
was enlarged ; and they increased 
the batteries upon it, till it became 
very formidable, and is now consid- 
ered as one of the strongest places 
in the Mediterranean ; it has, ever 
since, been the rendezvous and refuge 
of thieves and pirates, to the distur- 
bance and annoyance of all Christian 
nations. 

These were the atrocious circum- 
stances, by which the Turks usurped 
the kingdom of Algiers ; where they 
have destroyed the happiness of the 
country, plundered its inhabitants, 
annihilated their freedom and pros- 
perity ; and enchained them in the 
depths of tyranny and misery, till 
the present time. 

The Dey, with whom we made 
the treaty, was named Omar Pashaw ; 
he was between forty-five and fifty 
years of age, of a stout make, and 
about five feet six inches in height, 
and well shaped; but his appear- 
ance was altogether savage, and his 
malevolent and violent spirit marked 
by an exterior coldness and apathy ; 
he could neither read nor write ; he 
was a native of the island of Myte- 
lene, in the Archipelago, and came 
from thence to Algiers, as a common 
soldier; but being rather a brave 
one, he was promoted to Bulook- 
Bashlik, to Beeng-Bashalik, and af- 
terwards, in the year 1813, at the 
time of the revolution at Oran, he 
was created by his predecessor, Hag 
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Ali Pashaw, Agha or chief of the 
Janissaries, in consequence of having 
distinguished himself by his ferocious 
and bloody cruelty, (which was not 
Jess than that of his said predeces- 
sor, of whose horrid acts I shall 
give a full account,) in the execution 
of the Bey of Oran, under the fol- 
lowing shocking circumstances : 
The Bey of Oran was born there of 
a iurkman and an Algerine woman ; 
being rather of a good character, he} 
was elected by the inhabitants of 
Oran to be their governor. 

After some time, the former Dey, | 
Hagi Ali Pashaw. came to the throne ; 
and being of a very bloody disposi- 
tion, he had committed many shock-| 
ing crimes, such as taking heads off| 
without any reason, seizing proper- 


other men’s wives and daughters, 
&c. &c. and his troops had followed 
the same example. At last all the 
inhabitants of the kingdom became 
tired of these horrible acts. In the 
year 1813, the Bey of Oran, being 
very popular, and having observed 
the misconduct of the Dey, consult- 
ed with his uncle, (his mother’s bro 
ther, who afterwards betrayed him,) 
to declare himself, with the people, 
against Hagi Ali Pashaw, and to drive 
all the Turks out of the kingdom, 
and to make their government free 
and hereditary, like those of Tunis 
and Tripoli. 

After his uncle had agreed with him, 
he wrote to the Tunisians to come to 
his assistance ; and promised them, 
that he would anaul the annual tri- 
bute, which the Dey of Algiers ex- 
acted from them, and that he would 
remain a friend to them for ever. 

These proposals were accepted by 
the Tunisians, who were very glad 
to drive the Turks out of the Bar- 
bary coast; they made their prepa- 
rations, and marched from one part, 
and the Bey of Oran from the other, 
toward the city of Algiers. Hagi 


‘Ali Pashaw, on hearing of this con- 


spiracy, began to make his prepara- 
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tions ; but being too late, he had not 
time to oppose both armies, and was 
obliged to call off all his troops, and 
to keep himself within the city, not- 
withstanding he and his people had 
lost every hope. 

On observing his dangerous situa- 
tion, he thought of sending a spy, 
with a letter, to the uncle of the 
Bey of Oran, promising him great 
things, if he would put an end to 
that rebellion. 

The spy, unfortunately, succeeded 
‘In introducing himself among the 
army of Oran, without being discover- 
-ed; and delivered the letter to the 


‘treacherous uncle, who believed 


the false promises of the Dey, and 
began to manage his nephew, (who 
and instead 
of bringing the army of his nephew 
to unite with the Tunisians at the ap- 
pointed place, he changed the route, 


iso as to keep one body apart from 


the other; and sent a private mes- 
sage to Hagi Ali Pashaw, to come to 
such a place, (where he intended to 
remain, together with the army, all 
the night,) and seize them in the 
early part of the morning. The 
Bey of Oran, at the same time, ha- 
ving suspected something of his un- 
cle’s perfidious management, deemed 
it proper to turn back toward Oran 
again, and secure his uncle, who was 
on bis guard and fled to Algiers. Af- 
ter the Bey of Oran had returned 
to his residence, as well as the T'u- 
nisians, without having met one with 
the other, the Dey of Algiers sent 
the Aga of the Janissaries, (the 
Dey our friend,) with the uncle of 
the Bey of Oran, to blockade the ci- 
ty of Oran, and to bring him the 
head of the unfortunate Bey. This 
expedition, by the instigation of the 
traitor uncle, (whose head after- 
wards was taken off, ) was successful, 
and the town was surrendered with- 
out fighting, and the Aga of the Jan- 
issaries took possession of it, when 
the Bey could not escape, but was 





arrested with all his family, except 





two of his sons, who were out of 
town, and had the lucky opportunity 
to make their escape to Malaga ; in 
consequence of which, the Spanish 
Vice-Consul, and the merchant be- 
fore-mentioned, were unjustly ar 
rested, one after the other, as | 
have already explained in the second 
part of the narrative. 

After the Aga had settled himself 
at Oran, he sent a message to Hagi 
Ali, apprizing him of his success, 
and that he had in his power the 
Bey and his family, except the two 
eldest sons. 

The Dey’s answer was, that he 
might decapitate the Bey, and his 
uncle too, and send him both the 
heads. 

He immediately arrested the 
treacherous uncle, who had well 
deserved his fate, and took off his 
head. 

Now, willing to show his bloody 
nature, he was so barbarous as to 
perpetrate the following shocking 
deeds, in the execution of the poor 
Bey: at first, they say, that he 
brought out the Bey with his three 
infant children, and, in his presence, 
opened their bellies, took out their 
hearts, roasted them, and made the 
unhappy father eat them, and placed 
their bodies before him (the father.) 

Secondly. He brought the two 
black. slaves, who were constantly 
with the Bey, and obliged their mas- 
ter to impale them himself; and af- 
ter the two stakes were raised up, 
and fixed in the ground with the two 
slaves upon them, he made the Bey 
sit down on ared-hot iron waiter, 
and fastened each hand to one of the 
stakes ; afterwards, he took a hot 
iron pot and put it on his head ; when 
this became cold, he ordered him to 
be scalped, and gave him a pipe to 
smoke ; and at last opened his side, 
and took out his heart with all his 
intestines ; and so the poor unfortu- 
nate Bey expired. He afterwards 
took off the whole skin of the Bey’s 
head, filled it with straw, and sent it 
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tothe Dey. All these horrible exe- 
cutions took place before the house 
where the unhappy wife of the Bey 
was. I leave to every person of hu- 
mane feelings to consider, what was 
the bitterness of such a dreadful im- 
pression, on the senses of that incon- 
solable wife. 

[ have indeed no terms to express 
my horror at these atrocious acts of 
this man, in consequence of which, 
he was promoted to the Agalik of Ja- 
nissaries, and, afterwards, raised to 
the throne. 

Here I wish to state, as I was 
told them, some of the horrid acts 
of Hagi Ali Pashaw, to show how 
both characters (the Dey’s and that 
of his Aga) agreed one with the 
other. At the palace, the govern- 
ment residence in the city of Algiers, 
the Dey is not allowed to keep any 
wife. The Harem, or the Dey’s 
wives, are always kept in a separate 
palave out of town, where he visits 
them every Friday evening only. 
But Hagi Ali Pashaw had two wo- 
men brought privately into the go- 
vernment palace, and he had, be- 
sides, five Greek boys and four 
black slaves. After some time, 
when the two unfortunate women 
became pregnant, they said, that he 
took the first, opened her belly, 
took out the child, filled the poor 
mother with salt, and when she was 
dead, he took her body and cut it in 
pieces, salted it well, and put it into a 
jar. He took the other, and sus- 
pended her by the hair, to the top 
of a room ; he wounded all her body 
with small wounds, and put a basin 
under it to receive the blood: and 
so the poor woman was kept, bleed- 
ing by drops, shut up into the room, 
where he visited her every day and 
increased the wounds, till she was 
dead ; he then took her body, salted: 
it, and preserved it in the same way 
as he did the first. 

After these two unhappy ladies 
were despatched in this brutal man- 
ner, he took the poor Greek boys, 
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one after the other, filled their 
mouths and noses with cotton, put 


them under some very heavy mat- 


tresses, adding a great weight over 
them till they were suffocated. He 
then cut their bodies in pieces, and 
threw them into the private place. | 

He turned with the same horrid 
design toward the black slaves, one 
of whom was his confidant and assist- 
ant in all his shocking transactions ; 
who having observed, that his mas- 
ter had already killed two of his 
black brothers, perceived that the 
turn at last would come to him ; and 
thus, when his master went into the 
bath of the palace, he (the slave) 
was prepared to shut him up into the 
inner room, which is always kept ex- 
tremely warm, and made a great 
deal of fire, more than ordinary, till 
he was suffocated, and gone to the 
devil. é 

On the next day the perpetrator 
came and apprized the Aga of the 
Janissaries, (the Dey, our friend,) 
saying, ‘* That he was sure that his 
master would have killed him, and 
even now he was not sure of his 
life ; butif they killed him, he should 
die with full satisfaction, for having 
obtained the revenge of his brothers, 
and of those innocent women and 
boys, and, at the same time, he had 
done a great service to the poor peo- 
ple of Algiers, by killing such a 
bloody and atrocious tyrant as Hagi 
Ali Pashaw ;” and began to show 
the salted bodies of the two women, 
and give a full account of all the 
horrible and barbarous deeds of his 
master. 

These, as they say, are some of 
the cruel and inhuman facts ef the 
former Dey, under whose order 
Omar Pashaw, our friend, was as an 
Aga of Janissaries. | 

I have to state something farther 
about the said Omar Pashaw’s acts, 
since he ascended the throne. While 
he was Bulook and Beeng-Bashi, he 


_ Was acquainted with two European 


families who lived at Algiers as mer- 
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chants, (I d6 not know of what na- 
tion.) and frequently dined and drank 
at their houses, and professed great 
friendship for them, but did not 
prove it by facts; however, they 
never expected any thing from him ; 
they merely wished to keep him a 
good friend, for fear of his villanous 
character, he being known to be a 
most rapacious and wicked plun- 
derer. 

After his becoming Dey, he sent 
a message to these his two friends, 
that they must leave the kingdom. 

Although they were surprised at 


the news, they went and requested 


him to give them time, till they 
might be able to settle their affairs 
with the people. He then agreed 
to allow them six months. But some 
days after, they say, that he called 
them and took their heads off in his 
palace ; and sent a message to their 
unhappy families to quit Algters im- 
mediately. 

What is now to be said to this 
atrocity ? Is this his gratitude for the 
hospitality which he had experien- 
ced from those families ? or is this 
the reward and acknowledgment of 
their friendship to him? Notwith- 
standing there are many other hor- 
rid facts committed by, him, which I 
cannot attempt to describe, I wish to 
conclude only with one more of his 
ungenerous acts. Since the former 
Dey’s time, (Hagi Ali,) a young Al- 
gerine, of a rich family, was confi- 
ned in prison for a debt of about 
100,000 dollars, owed to several 
people, who, after the death of the 
said Dey, having observed that the 
young man had been so long a trme 
in prison, and that his father had 
died, without leaving him any thing 
to pay his debts, thought proper to 
set him at liberty, to take care of 
his father’s property, without re- 
quiring any thing from him, until he 
should become able to pay his debts. 
But, when the Dey (our friend) 
came to the throne, he refused to 
free the indebted young man from 
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prison, and put him iff chains, and 


made him work as ofe of the slaves. 

The creditors said, ** We do not 
wish to receive one dollar from him ; 
we wish to set him free to take care 
of the family and property.” 

The Dey’s answer was, “if you 
do not wish to receive the 100,000 
dollars from that young man, I wish 
to receive them myself; and thus, | 
shall not set him at liberty, until he 
has paid the sum.” The unfortu- 
nate young man was still in chains 
when we left Algiers ; and they said 
that the people felt for him, and 
wished that he had been a Christian, 
that he might have been released, by 
us, from that miserable state. 

Therefore, such a tyrant, such a 
piratical state, should have been to- 
tally destroyed ; but they perceived 
their ruin was at hand, and as soon as 
the blow was given to them, by the 
ever-victorious British arms, they 
submitted to that agreement which 
has prolonged their existence in that 
quarter of the earth. Yet, if one 
trophy more was wanting to complete 
the claim of Great Britain to the love 
and gratitude of the nations, it was 
that which her hero wrested from 
the Moorish tyrant. Long had she 
laboured to break the galling chain 
of the African slave; this she has 
gloriously effected, by triumphing 
over the selfish passions of man, and 
restoring his fellow creature to those 
primeval rights of personal liberty, 
which the Creator gave to all men 
as the unalienable property of their 
nature. But her satisfaction was 
incomplete, while there remained 
this vice in the human character, un- 
abashed by her example, and unsub- 
dued by her influence. So, Great 
Britain, who owes her pre-eminence 
not less to her national virtues, than 
the valour of her people, stepped 
forward as the moral instructress of 
the earth, and by exciting the gene- 
ral indignation against that hydra of 
iniquity, the slave-trade, has at 
length delivered the unoffending sons 
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of Africa from its deadly folds ; but 
there yet remained another monster, 
which, to the disgrace of every Eu- 
ropean court, had too long been suf- 
fered to insult their respective flags, 
by dragging their vessels of trade in- 
to its caverns, and retaining their 
subjects in slavish durance. 

This monster, which infested the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
ocean, with the besom of indigna- 
tion the noble Exmouth has swept 
from the surface of those seas, on 
which it dared to prey, destroyed its 
strong holds, and delivered its help- 
less victims from its mortal entangle- 
ments, from a whole life of slavery 
and misery. 

In this deed of retributive justice, 
the motive reflects the chief ho- 
nour upon the British arms. The 
punishment was as summary as the 
result of it was glorious. But, in 
this, as in every other enterprize, 
the prompt sprrit of bravery, which 
actuates Our seamen, was conspi- 
cuous. The blow was no sooner 
meditated than it was given, and the 
chastisement was complete. The 
cause of humanity was concerned ; 
and the same impulse which indu- 
ced the arbitress of the civilized 
world to stretch forth her protect- 
ing arm in behalf of the suffering 
Africas; led her to teach the savage 
ruler of Algiers, that the blood of 
her European brethren was too 
precious to be drawn by the whip of 
slavery ; and their freedom too cost- 
ly to be submitted to the nod of a 
barbarian. - 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OF 
IRELAND. 


By J. Curwen, Esq. M. P. 


(Concluded. ) 
Moravians.—Whilst our horses 
fed; we determined on a visit to a 
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} children of respectable parents are 
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Moravian establishment, at Grace 
Hill, a short two miles from the inn. 
Our walk was enlivened by the num- 
ber of people returning home from 
market; some of whom, we were 
informed, had come with their webs 
of linen-cloth for sale, more than 
twenty miles, and were going back 
again a8 joyous and alert as if their 


The Moravian village contains 
about four hundred persons of both 
sexes ; 1} consists of four streets, and 
is laid out with great taste. The 
church, which is a handsome build- 
ing, 1s placed in the centre: every 
house has a garden attached to it. 
The profusion of flowers before 
their houses, and behind in their gar- 
dens, with the extreme neatness of 
the fences, produce an effect won- 
derfully impressive, and give to the 
whole an air of enchantment. The 
establishment has the appearance of 
being very well regulated, as com- 
plete order 13 conspicuous in every 
part and department of it. What a 
delightful contrast does this form to 
the indifference, neglect, and inatten- 
tion, of the higher to the lower or- 
ders, so prevalent in this country! 
Our guide was one of the first set- 
tlers, about fifty years ago. From 
him we learned that all the males of 
the society were brought up to some 
handicraft trade, while ‘the females 
were enabled to support themselves 
by lace making and needle work, in 
which they excel, and for which they 
are much celebrated. If they had. 
no riches of which to boast, they 
were happily exempted from the 
miseries of poverty. They have 
two seminaries in great repute for 
the education of youth, where the 


confided to their care and instruc- 
tion. The most interesting part of 
the association is the community of 
unmarried females, consisting at pre- 
sent of about sixty. Their residence 
‘or continuance in the sisterhood is 
perfectly voluntary, and any one may 
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retire from it at pleasure. In what 
manner the establishment is govern- 
ed, [ could not learn. Their apart- 
ments were elegantly ®clean;. the 


dress of the females extremely sim- 


ple, but, at the same time, neat. 
There was an air of feminine modes- 
ty and propriety in their counte- 
nances, which, though not beautiful, 
was highly prepossessing ; accompa- 
nied by a delicacy of complexion, 
(though most of them had dark ex- 
pressive eyes,) that seemed to indi- 
cate a want of health, not unlikely 
to arise from the heat of the rooms 
in which they work ; yet gayety and 
good humour were very conspicuous 
among them, and they appeared to 
be perfectly content and happy. The 
different societies of Moravians have 
similar institutions. Their religious 
persuasions, and the tenets they hold, 
have, I believe, much resemblance 
to those of the Lutherans. 

A Cottier’s Cabin.—On quitting the 
carriage, I followed a little boy, 
whose curiosity had led him to take 
a view of us. Dirt and rags could 
not obscure the health and intelli- 
gence which his countenance dis- 
played. He was hastening to an- 
nounce to his parents the arrival of 
strangers, and reached the cabin a 
little before me. As I approached 
the door, the height of which did 
not exceed four feet and a half, I 
was met by the father, bending dou- 
ble to get out of his wretched abode. 

In erecting himself, he presented 
the figure of a man, muscular, well 
proportioned, and athletic. I was so 
much struck with his appearance, 
that I involuntarily stepped back. 

The gigantic figure, bare headed 
before me,*had a beard that would 
not have disgraced an ancient Israel- 
ite—he was without shoes or stock- 
ings—and almost a sans-culotte—with 
a coat, or rather a jacket, that ap- 
peared as if the first blast of wind 
would tear it to tatters. Though 
his garb. was thus tattered, he had a 
manly, commanding countenance. I 
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asked permission to see the inside of 
his cabin, to which I| received his 
most courteous assent. On stooping 
to enter at fhe door, I was stopped, 
' and found that permission from an- 
other was necessary before | could 
be admitted. A pig, which was 
fastened to a stake driven into the 
the floor, with a length of rope suffi- 
cient to permit him the enjoyment of 
sun and air, demanded some courte- 
sy, which I showed him, and was 
suffered to enter. The wife was 
engaged in boiling thread; and by 
her side, near the fire, a lovely in- 
fant was sleeping, without any cover- 
ing, on a bare board) Whether the 
fire gave additional glow to the 
countenance of the babe, or that na- 
ture impressed on its unconscious 
cheek a blush that the lot of man 
should be exposed to such priva- 
tions, I will not decide ; but, if the 
cause be referrible to the latter, it 
was in perfect unison with my own 
feelings. ‘Two or three other chil- 
dren crowded round the mother; on 
their rosy countenances health seem- 
ed established in spite of filth and 
ragged garments. The dress of the 
poor woman was barely sufficient to 
satisfy decency. Her countenance 
bore the impression of a set melan- 
choly, tinctured with an appearance 
of ill health. The hovel, which did 
not exceed twelve or fifteen feet in 
length, and ten in breadth, was half 
obscured by smoke—chimney or 
window I saw none; the door serv- 
ed the various purposes of an inlet 
to light, and the outlet to smoke. 
The furniture consisted of two 
stools, an iron pot, and a spinning- 
wheel—while a sack stuffed with 
straw, and a single blarket, laid on 
planks, served as a bed for the re- 
pose of the whole family. Need | 
attempt to describe my sensations ? 
The statement alone cannot fail of 
conveying to a mind like yours an 
adequate idea of them—I could not 
long remain a witness to this acme 
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plorable habitation, the mistress fol. 
lowed me to repeat her thanks for 
the trifle I had bestowed; this gave 
me an opportunity of observing her 
person more particularly. She was 
a tall figure, her countenance com- 
posed of interesting features, and 
with every appearance of having 
once been handsome. 

Unwilling to leave the village 
without first satisfying myself whe- 
ther what I had seen was a solitary 
instance, or a sample of its general 
state ; or whether the extremity of 


| poverty I had just beheld had arisen 


from peculiar improvidence and 
want of management, in one wretch- 

ed family; I went into an adjoining 
habitation, where I found a poor old 
woman of eighty, whose miserable 
existence was painfully continued by 
the maintenance of her grand daugh- 
ter. ‘heir condition, if possible, 
was more deplorable, and the scene 
more heart rending, than that of 
which | had just taken leave. I now 
became convinced, that, like satiety 
in pleasure, the human heart can 
endure pain only toa certain extent. 
I had not courage to explore farther, 
and became impatient to escape 
from the repetition of scenes too 
wretched for human nature to en- 
dure, and too multiplied to be with- 
in my power to relieve. 

The passing of strangers where 
there is so little thoroughfare, at all 
times attracts notice—our stopping 
created surprise. The whole popu- 
lation of the village assembled—cu- 
riosity the inducement. ‘The first 
group encircling the carriage was 
composed of children, whose health 
and vivacity rendered them pleasing 
in spite of the repulsive state of their 
dirty persons and ragged apparel. 


young women, some of whom had 
considerable pretensions to beauty 
in’ defiance of the robes by which 
they were shrouded—behind stood 
the elder branches of families, to 








of human misery. As I left the de- 
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Giant’s Causeway.—T wo miles | 


beyond this miserable village, a guide 
post directed us to the Giant’s Cause- 
way. The uncertainty of finding ac- 
commodations for our horses de- 
cided us on despatching them to 
Bush Mills, at the distance of about 
a mile ; and we set off on foot for the 
Causeway. 

We had not proceeded far alors 
we were saluted by half a dozen 
guides, all offering their services. 
The difficulty of choice Jay in whom 
to refuse, where the claims of poverty 
seemed so equally balanced. Two 
stout young men, in yeomanry uni- 
forms, were selected. How far these 
military services are advantageous to 
the country, I know not ; but that the 
volunteer clothing had contributed 
to the comfort of many individuals, 
I can entertain no doubt. In our 
walk, I attempted to obtain from our 
evides their reason for not more ac- 
tively serving their country at such 
a moment ; but they were silent, and 
indisposed to the discussion of the 
question, or to give any reason for 
their preference of potatoes, and 
aversion from work. ‘There surely 
must be some cause in operation, 
which disinclined these young men 
from entering the army, where their 
comforts would have been much ad- 
vanced. 

The first object of curiosity to 
which travellers are conducted is 
Port Corn. The access to it is 
somewhat difficult; the sight of it, 
however, amply compensates the 
trouble of descending the cliffs and 
scrambling over the rocks. Fora 
short distance, the opening that leads 
to the head of the cavern, which is 
said to be two hundred and forty 
yards in length, is low and narrow; 
but the entrance into it resembles a 
magnificent Saxon arch, sixty or se- 
venty feet in height, and somewhat 
more in breadth. The cavern be- 
comes narrower at the farther extre- 


‘wity. Nearly about the centre, a 


——————— 
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rock, resting on the bottom, occu- 
pies about one half of the breadth. 

The wind blowing strong, and di- 
rectly on the shore, with a flowing 
tide, made the moment of our visit 
peculiarly favourable. The waves 
were impelled into the cavern with 
great impetuosity ; and, rushing for- 
ward, broke with violence and the 
noise of thunder, on the rock in the 
centre ; while, from agitation and 
concussion, the water was trans- 
formed into foam, and in that state 
whirled into the extremity of the 
cavern. The sight was very impo- 
sing; and though our situation was 
unattended with danger, yet the im- 
petuosity with which the waves ap- 
proached us, and the roaring of the 
surf, made us recoil at every stroke 
of the sea, and precluded us from 
remaining longer, on account of the 
rapid accumulation of foam. 

The impression made on our 
minds by this scene was calculated to 
inspire the most lofty ideas of the 
promised gratifications which await- 
ed us. 

Of the many wonderful produc- 
tions of nature, the Giant’s Cause- 
way has long been esteemed one of 
the most inexplicable and astonish- 
ing—so nearly resembling, yet so in- 
finitely surpassing, the most stupen- 
dous and curious works of art. 

In descending to the sea-beach, 
we had an opportunity of examining 
the different strata; and in one in- 
stance, discovered a thin black sub- 
stance, resembling mineralized char- 
coal, lying between the layers of ba- 
salt. In addition to the other proofs 
of the volcanian origin of basalt, the 
presence of this substance seems to 
have decisive weight; yet, as the 
subject has been much controverted, 
it may not be improper to advert to 
the observations of Mr. Hodges, in 
his late tour through India: that a 
cliff called Montages is wholly com- 
poSed of basalt ; and that under the 
cliff is a spacious cavern, which he 
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thoroughly examined by the uassist- 
ance of torches, and found that char- 
coal was imbedded in the solid sub- 
stance of the stone, throughout the 
whole extent of the cavern. 

The singular appearances accom- 
panying the above columnar bodies, 
with respect to charcoal being im- 
bedded in the substance of the stone, 
seemed to have been an effect pro- 
duced at a time when the stone or 
mineral was liquefied by tire. 

But, notwithstanding the prece- 
ding observations, doubt may never- 
theless arise, from the circumstance 
that no crater, or other vestige of an 
extinguished volcano, is. now to be 
traced in this’ neighbourhood. 
Whence, then, can have been pro- 
duced such immense torrents, of 
which the remains are now spread 
over so great a part of the north of | 
Ireland ? The same appearances ex- 
tend toward the west; we, there- 
fore, presume they are all compo- 
sed of similar substances, as it is easy 
to observe a communication of the 
lava from Port Rush to the Giant’s 
Causeway, and thence to Fair-head 
—a distance nearly equal to fifteen 
miles. 

Having pledged myself on no occa- 
sion to disguise any feeling or senti- 
ment that should arise in my mind, 
though I hazard the loss of reputa- 
tion as an admiring geologist, | must 
acknowledge I was disappointed in 
my first views of the renowned Cause- 
way. Dr. Johnson’s remark rose to 
my recollection, ‘‘that the Giant's 
Causeway might be worth seeing, but 
was not worth going to see.” I had 


erroneously considered its magni-| 


tude to be equal to the wonders in 
its formation ; in this, I own, I was 
disappointed ; but I cannot describe 
the feelings of admiration excited by 
the examination of its structure, or the 
sentiments with which I was inspi- 
red, while I exclaimed—* Wonderful 
are the works of God.” , 
Admiration is still more powerfully 
excited, by observing the curious 
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manner in which the stones are arti- 
culated ; fitting into each other like. 
a ball and socket, or the vertebre 
of the back-bone. Reflection aug. 
ments the astonishment produced by 
a more critical examination of the 
Causeway ; the more the mind con- 
templates this wonderful effort of 
nature, the more astonishing it ap- 
pears. 

Another Cabin —Our distance 
hither, without having any opportuni- 
ty of feeding our horses, was twenty 
miles. The country through which 
we passed is poor, the land letting for 
twenty shillings per acre only ; and 
the population, comparatively speak- 
ing, not abundant ; this'accounted for 
the people being apparently in bet- 
ter circumstances, as the labourers 
were not more than could find con- 
stantemployment. We were invited 
into the cabin of a farmer who rented 
about twenty-five acres ; he told us 
that his present crop consisted of one 
acre of flax, one of potatoes, five of 
oats, four of barley, and somewhat 
more than eight of pasture ; his rent 
one pound *per acre, taxes three 
pounds, and tithes two pounds four 
shillings and eight pence. The tithe 
of agistment was abolished by a vote 
of the Irish Commons. It would 
have been a happy circumstance if, 
at the same time, all tithes had been 
extinguished on a fair and liberal 
principle. ‘The cabin was divided 
into three apartments : a sitting room, 
one for sleeping in, and a third for 
lumber. ‘The family, consisting of 
eleven persons, had three beds only 
for the accommodation of them all— 
several of the children were grown 
up. This spectacle presented a me- 
lancholy instance of the misery con- 
sequent on a redundant population ; 
two thirds of this family were super- 
numeraries, consuming the produc- 
tive labour of the rest. Few ser- 
vices, or situations, are to be found 
for the unmarried of either sex, and 
what are to be procured are to be 
had only in towns ; the labour of the 
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country being no more than can be 
performed by the married cottiers. 
From this circumstance,_ the atten- 
tion of the sexes, from the first 
dawn of maturity, is directed to the 
acquiring a settlement for them- 
selves. A cabin is to be raised and 
roofed ; the bog affords them space 
for this purpose and that of their po- 
tatoe ground ; or else they climb the 
mountain, where, in several in- 
stances, by counting the ascending 
range of cabins, a tolerably correct 
computation might be formed of the 
generations from its first settlement. 
The size of the cabin is in propor- 
tion to the means possessed for rear- 
ing it; while the necessary appen- } 
dages for an establishment are so 
few, as to oppose no impediment to 
matrimony. In some instances a fa- 
ther lets off a portion of his farm to 
his son: but, such is the increase of 
human beings in many parts, and 
such are the demands for. situations 
on which to establish themselves, 
that few, having the power, refuse to 
let off small parcels of land to cot- 
tiers. The desire of obtaining afew 
acres of land is so great, that almost 
any terms, however exorbitant, are 
acceded to by the youthful parties, 
who, being rich in hope, and igno- 
rant of the difficulties they will have 
to encounter, do not discover their 
folly until their distress is irremedi- 
able. The rents of these small oc- 
cupations are regulated, as I have 
before observed, by the payments 
which can be exacted, not by what 
in fair dealing ought to be demanded. |! 
This system, when considered as a 
general, a national one, is a hydra- 
headed evil, fraught with conse- 
quences of a most calamitous nature. 
Among these must be reckoned the 
famine inseparable from a failure of 
the potatoe crop. Can it be called 
a happy ignorance which removes 
from the view of so large a commu- 
hity all apprehension of the danger 
which surrounds the individual ? 








Sligo.—The approach to Sligo an- 
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nounces to the traveller his arrival 
at a place of some importance, by 
the number of good houses, pleasure 
grounds, and plantations, in its envi- 
rons. The extensive barracks are 
the first buildings that present them- 
selves on entering the town—the 
streets are spacious—the shops good, 
and a general appearance of industry 
prevails. Our inn is really very 
comfortable. ‘The ruins of a monas- 
tery of Dominicans are by much the 
best specimen of architecture we 
have yet seen in Ireland. ‘lhe cus- 
tom house and store houses are on a 
very extensive scale} great addi- 
tions are making to the quays ; and, 
as the navigation to them is very 
good, vessels of considerable tonnage 
can safely approach and enter the 
docks. Sligo has had a share of the 
trade to America and the Baltic; its 
exports are chiefly confined to but- 
ter, grain, and linen. The importa- 
tion of coal is infinitely less than if 
would be, were the lower classes 
provided with grates or stoves in 
their habitations. The price at 
Sligo of this article is from thirty to 
thirty-five shillings a ton; it is 


| brought as dennage from Liverpool ; 


but the chief supply is from Scot- 
land. The population of Sligo ex- 
ceeds ten thousand souls. 

Limerick.—The hills which ex- 
tend from Clonelly to Limerick were 
covered with cappice wood. We 
found the peasantry busily employed 
in threshing out their grain in-the 
open fields: their cabins seemed to 
be extremely poor and wrejched ; 
and, if 1 am correct in estimating the- 
general poverty of the inhabitants 
by the appearance of the sex, whose 
hair was no longer the object of 
their attention, but hung in disfigur- 
ing disorder and neglect, I should 
conclude the people of these south- 
ern districts to suffer more priva- 
tions than those in the north. 

Our entrance by the Irish town, 
for so a part of the city of Limerick 
is denominated, disclosed to view all 
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that is mean, poor, and beggarly, by 
no means corresponding with the ex- 
pectations we had formed: the 
streets were narrow, dirty, and 
crowded with passengers or specta- 
tors, among whom were observed 
many of the ‘‘ swinish multitude,” 
which seemed not only to mix with 
great familiarity with their biped as- 
sociates, but successfully to dispute 
their right of precedence on many 
occasions. 

The new town is quite of a differ- 
ent description. The streets are 
spacious, houses handsome, and 
shops elegant. The quays are ex- 
tensive and roomy, warehouses large, 
and every object indicates the pre- 
sence of much business in the exter- 
nal and internal trade and commerce 
of the country, which, we under- 
stood, had, within these few years, 
been greatly increased. 

Limerick, from the earliest settle- 
ment of the English in Ireland, was 
considered as one of the most im- 
portant stations in that country, in 
point of strength and the facilities it 
possessed for trade. 

The Shannon is a noble river; it 
derives its source from the moun- 
tains near Swadlingbar, passes 
through the Loughs of Allen and 
Ree, and thence through Limerick, 
to the great Western Ocean, a 
course of one hundred and ninety 
miles. The fall of its waters, in 
the distance of the first one hundred 
and twenty-eight miles, is cne hun- 
dred and fifty-one feet. Itis naviga- 
ble from Limerick only to the sea, a 
distance of about sixty-three miles ; 
and near the city its banks are high- 
ly ornamented by residences of opu- 
lent persons. A communication by 
means of the ‘‘ Grand Canal’’ will be 
effected between this city and Dub- 
lin as soon as the canal is finished, 
which still wants fourteen miles of 
cutting to complete this important 
work. 

There are a number of respecta- 
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ble families settled in Limerick, 
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which make it a place of very agree. 
able residence. 
large building, and is kept very clean, 
though it is of inferior architecture, 
The public rooms do great credit to 
the town. The Custom House and 
new prison are sumptuous buildings, 
Much grain is exported from this 
place: thirty-six thousand barrels 
are at this time shipping for Spain. 
Splendid equipages are no uncom- 
mon sight at Limerick ; the motto on 
one of them made a forcible impres- 
sion on my mind—‘ Live and let 
Whether this carriage was 
the property of an Irish landholder, 
or a motto of one who was not, and 
intended as a satire on the existing 
state of things in the country, was. 
more than | could determine. 
Limerick is enviably situated, pos- 
sessing great local advantages for 
trade, as well as the conveniences, 
the comforts, and luxuries, of life, 
The rent of the best houses is two 
hundred pounds a year. Fuel is 
dear, which seems the only circum- 
stance to prevent its being consider- 
ed not only a pleasant, but an econo- 
mical, place of residence. In Swin- 


burn’s hotel are united every com-: 


fort; it is under admirable regula- 
tions, and may rank with similar es- 
tablishments of the kind in any coun- 


try. 


From the London Ladies’ Magazine. 


THE FAIRIES’ GROTTO. 


Every body knows that in the pro- 
vince of Languedoc there are moun- 
tains called the Cevennes ; but it is 
not so generally known, that on the 
summit of one of these mountains, 
denominated the Peak of ‘laurach, 
in the midst of a thick wood, there 
is a grotto whose name alone, /a 
Baume de les Demoiselles, or the 
Fairies’ Grotto, causes the goatherd’s 
hair to stand erect as he wanders 
through this country. Tradition re- 
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Jates, that during the religious wars, 
it served as an asylum for an unfor- 
tunate family ; that in the dusk of 
the evening some of these hapless 
wretches were often seen like ghosts 
climbing the rugged cliffs to steal 
goats ; for it was only from these pre- 
carious ‘spoils, and from herbs and 
roots, that they derived subsistence. 
It was farther related, that in these 
caves were born several children, 
who, degenerating after the death of 
their parents into savage wildness, 
wandered about without clothes or 
speech. If the terrified inhabitants 
chanced to’ see one of these unfortu- 
nate creatures, their heated imagina- 
tion added a number of wonderful 
circumstances, and hence originated 
spirits, whose habitations no mortal 
durst approach. But these misera- 


- ble creatures, with such a mode of 


life, could not long retain their rank 
among the immortals. They gradu- 
ally disappeared. A great number of 
bones have been found, and also 
some rude tools, probably used by 
the owners of these bones while they 
were endued with life. 

It is a melancholy observation, but 
not the less true, that painful sensa- 
tions leave a more durable impres- 
sion than those which are agreeable. 
Such is also the case with fear. 
Long bad these apparitions vanish- 
ed, long had their mane-like hair 
ceased to float in the wind on the 
summits of the rocks, when the in- 
habitants of the adjacent country 
still continued with timid step to 


- make a circuit round the haunted 


mountain; and the audacity of any 
who durst venture into the Fairies’ 
Grotto excited the utmost astonish- 
ment. One of these adventurous 
mortals ‘was a certain M. Lonjon, 
who held some office in a little town 
at the foot of the mountains. He 
could persuade but one sturdy peasant 
to be his companion. They reach- 
ed the object of their expedition un- 
molested, and found themselves in a 
spacious cavern. At the farthest 
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extremity Lonjon perceived an aper- 
ture, but it was so small that he 
could only just get his head through 
it. He threw a burning torch into 
the cavity, and looked after it, but 
his sight could not embrace the 
space which it illuminated. 
His curiosity grew stronger. He 
fetched gunpowder, undermined the: 
aperture, blew up part of it, crept 
through, and found himself on the 
brink of the most tremendous preci- 
pices. He then turned back, intend- 
ing to provide himself with the ne- 
cessary implements for a second at- 
tempt to explore these recesses. 
Several years-elapsed. Happen- 
ing to be at Montpellier, Lonjon re- 
lated his adventure toa M. Marsol- © 
lier, who, inflamed with like curiosi- 
ty, proceeded to the spot. He was 
accompanied by a courageous stu- 
dent, named Brunet, two stout pea- 
sants, and a man servant. They 
were furnished with a rope ladder 
fifty feet long, several ropes, torch- 
es, and provisions. Having forgot» 
ten a supply of water, they allayed 
their thirst with cherries. About 
midway up the mountain are some 
inhabited cottages, where their com- 
pany was reinforced by another 
hearty fellow with a ladder. They 
soon arrived at the entrance of the 
cave, concealed and overshadowed 
with evergreen oaks. It is in the 
shape of a funnel, about thirty feet 
high, and twenty in diameter, pictu- 
resquely overgrown with wild vines, 
and all sorts of plants, but so gloomy, 
that Brunet’s faithful dog would not 
follow his master, but chose rather 
to lie for eight successive hours at 
the mouth, and howled hideously. 
By the assistance of their ladders 
they descended into the first apart- 
ment. It was adorned with a carpet 
of maidenhair. A cavity on the right 
conducted to no great distance. 
Four magnificent columns of stalac- 
tites, in the form of palm-trees, at 
least thirty feet high, stood in the 








back ground, but did not reach to 
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the roof, and, which is an unusual | 


circumstance, were thicker at the 
top than at the base. In this apart: 
ment the visiters kindled a fire and 
breakfasted. Into a second apart- 
ment they could only creep on their 
bellies : it was twenty fathoms lower 
than the first, of immense extent, 
and the walls glittered as though 
wrought in mosaic with diamonds by 
some skilful artist. Petrified cas- 
cades, white as chrystal, or yellow- 
ish drops, seemed to have become 
indurated while in the act of falling. 
This spectacle was extremely im- 
pressive ; it seemed as if all had 
here been formerly animated, and 
suddenly, as by enchantment, con- 
verted into stone. 

They went from one vault into 
another, and the eye was every where 
delighted with the diversity of mag- 
nificent objects. Columns, obelisks, 
transparent garlands, apparently 
composed of crystal, porcelain, and 
diamonds, all justified the appellation 
of the Fairies’ Grotto. They were 
once obliged to force their way 
threugh a narrow hole resembling an 
oven, which conducted them into 
another cavern, the walls of which 
seemed to be completely covered 
with comfits. The next presented 
a tremendous contrast to this pleas- 
ing spectacle: there nothing was to 
be seen but rugged masses of rock, 
rolled upon, or hanging over, one 
another. Every thing indicated 
some violent subterraneous_ con- 
vulsion: silently and fearfully did 
our adventurers glide between and 
beneath the ponderous masses, 
trembling lest one of them should de- 
scend and entomb them forever. 

‘At length they reached the spot 
where Lonjon had exploded the rock. 
They crawled through the yet nar- 
row aperture, and then found them- 
selves in a place where about a dozen 
persons might stand together. Be- 
hind three little pillars was a hole 
full of muddy water; bats fluttered 
dround them, and on the ground 
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glistened crystallizations resemblin 

vegetables. Opposite to the en- 
trance this cavity appeared to have 
no limits. In vain were the torches 
held high above their heads; the 
eye could not measure the space, and 
it was impossible to advance without 
descending a steep rock fifty feet 
high. The rope ladder was fasten- 
ed to a stalactite. Each looked at 
the other, and seemed to wait for 
his neighbour to descend before him, 
Precipices were on either hand; 
stones were thrown down them; it 
was a considerable time before they 
fell, and then they were heard bound- 
ing farther from rock to rock. What 
was to be done? The cavern below 
was, as far as they could perceive, 
equal to a market-place in size. At 
length curiosity vanquished fear. A 
peasant descended first, and Brunet 
followed. At the distance of three 
fathoms nothing could be discerned 
of them, and the time which they 
took to reach the bottom seemed ex- 
cessively long. At the depth of 
twenty feet, the rock receded so far 
from the perpendicular that the lad- 


der hung at liberty and turned round. © 


The profound silence, the feeble 
light, which seemed only to make 
darkness visible, the gloom of this 
subterraneous solitude, the falling of 
some stalactities, which were loosen- 
ed and rolled down with a dull noise, 
all contributed to transform. the 
party of pleasure into a frightful ad- 
venture. 

Marsollier was the third that com- 
mitted himself to the ladder, already 
loaded with the weight of his two 
predecessors. The steps, composed 
only of ropes, were too far distant, 
and what was still worse, the weight 
of three men naturally eaused a 
contraction in the breadth, and a 
proportionate increase in length of 
the whole ladder, so that the steps 
became greatly relaxed. At first, 
holding tight with their hands above, 
they were obliged to seek the ladder 
with their feet below, and to push it 
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fastened round his body a strong 
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off from the rock that they might set 
them upon the steps. Lower down, 
on account of the distance of the 
steps,they could only hold fast with 
one hand, for if they did not loose 
the other, it was impossible for the 
foot to reach the next step. All this 
excited in Marsollier such an anxie- 
ty as suddenly deprived him of 
strength. He had proceed one third 
of the way when his left arm refused 
to perform its office: clinging to the 
ladder, he remained suspended with 
one foot on the step and the other in 
the air, incapable alike of advancing 
or returning. Here he hung a 
quarter of an hour in the most cruel 
suspense: beneath he beheld the’ 
abyss, which there was no way of 
avoiding but by climbing upon a nar- 
row, slippery crag. He sighed 
aloud, and at the same time pitied 
his companions who were placed by 
his state in the most disagreeable 
situation. He heard them consult- 
ing below, and their whispers be- 
trayed to him his imminent danger. 
At length, mustering all his courage, 
he happily descended several steps, 
till he was received in the arms of 
his companions, and with their assis- 
tance reached the ground, where he 
sunk, bathed in sweat, and quite ex- 
hausted, upon a wet rock, which 
seemed to him more agreeable than 
the most voluptuous couch. His ex- 
ample deterred the others, who re- 
mained above. 

Below, the immeasurable expanse 
glistened with stalactites of snowy 
whiteness and the most diversified 
forms. But they had still a descent 
of more than fifty feet of perpendicur 
rock, where it was impossible to find 
either hold or footing. Every at- 
tempt seemed menaced with certain 
death. They wanted cords; they 
wanted grappling irons, hammers. 
hands, strength and courage. They 
resolved to relinquish the enterprise. 
Marsollier trembled to confide him- 
self once more to the ladder: he 
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cord, which was held by two of the 
men above, and thus, half climbing, 
half drawn up, he reached the top 
in safety. His companions quickly 
and cheerfully followed. Scarcely 
had they lost sight of the prospect of 
danger, when, as it often happens, 
the danger itself was forgotten. 
They accused each other of coward- 
ice, of want of foresight and due pre- 
paration ; they were ashamed that 
they had not seen every thing, and 
resolved soon to return better 
equipped. This they actually did, 
and that in a much more numerous 
company, among whom were a mar- 
quis and a president of parliament, 
Each gave the others his word to per- 
sist in spite of every danger, till they 
had penetrated into the inmost sanc- 
tuary of this wonderful temple of 
nature. Every possible precaution 
was taken: provided with ladders, 
implements of all kinds, but especial- 
ly with courage and spirits, they set 
out, and reached, without accident, 
the spot which had been the goal of 
the former enterprise. They gave 
it the appellation of the Devil’s 
Draw-well ; for even now, furnished 
as they were with all kinds of re- 
sources, it was only by means of long 
and laborious exertion that they suc- 
ceeded, with hammer and chisel, in 
gaining from the steep rock sufficient 
space for the toes to rest upon for a 
few seconds; and they were obliged 
to let themselves down with ropes 
into the abyss. 

Here they stood and admired a 
transparent pyramid, twenty feet 
high, apparently composed of alabas- 
ter. But they soon found a new ob- 
stacle. They were obliged to pro- 
ceed along a very slippery path, 
which, though upon a descent, was 
not so steep that they could make 
use of the ladder. Whoever slipped 
here was forced to take care to fall 
straight forward, otherwise he would 
have been precipitated into a deep 
hole on one side, or dash out his 








brains against the rocks on the other. 
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It took those who were at work a 
full hour to fasten the grappling 
irons, hooks, and ropes, while those 
who were not at work kept hammer- 
ing away at the rocks to keep their 
limbs in motion, as well as to restrain 
their imagination. When every thing 
was ready, two of the party return- 
ed, deterred by the kind of icy path 
which it was necessary to glide along 
without any other support than a 
cord grasped in the left hand. This, 
however, was the last danger which 
they had to overcome, and the en- 
terprising adventurers now found 
themselves in a subterraneous tem- 
ple, where they could walk, if not 
conveniently, at least securely. At 
every step they descried new won- 
ders: here an altar as of the finest 
whitest porcelain, perfectly oval, 
with regular steps ; there four 
wreathed, transparent, yellowish 
columns, so thick that four men 
could not compass them, and so lofty 
that the spectators coyld not deter- 
mine whether they touched the roof, 
which was lost in darkness. The 


whole grotto they estimated at half 
the size of the neighbouring town of 


Gange. Here and there were ca- 
verns into which it was impossible 
to penetrate. They sat down upon 
the altar, kindled a number of fires, 
and were lost in admiration and as- 
tonishment. Now the eye reposed 
on an obelisk of a reddish colour, 
perfectly round, and terminating in 
a point ; now on prodigious masses, 
which here resembled a church, 
there a water fall, or hovered like 
petrified clouds at a distance. Broken 
columns lay piled upon one another, 
as did likewise artificial artichokes, 
cauliflowers, and all sorts of confec- 
tionary. The imagination had free 
scope. 

A skull, a real skull, suddenly at- 
tracted every eye. But how did it 
come there ? Had not Lonjon been 
obliged to explode the rock to afford 
access to human creatures ? and as for 
an outlet, there was no such thing. 


The Fairies’ Grotto. 
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They conjectured, that as the cavern 
is overflowed in winter, the water had 
carried the skull along with it into 
this recess, and gave themselves no 
farther trouble about the matter. A 
colossal statue next engaged all their 
attention. It was a perfect repre- 
sentation of a woman with two chil- 
dren in her arms. The narrator 
declares that neither he nor his com- 
panions were led away by their ima- 
gination, and that this statue would 
hold a distinguished rank in the first- 
rate collection in Europe. It was 
surrounded with drapery, fringes, 
canopy, lace, ribbons, all wrought 
with such truth and delicacy, as 
though they had been executed by 
the most skilful artist. The whole 
circular grotto might be compared 
to a cathedral surrounded with cha- 
pels; the dome in the centre ma 
measure about fifty fathoms. The 
ground is damp: in some of the grot- 
toes the earth was black and soft. 
One of them bore a complete re- 
semblance to a riding-house, and a 
pillar stood in the middle of it. 

It is impossible to describe every 
thing that our inquisitive adventu- 
rers saw and admired in the space 
of ten hours. They broke off many 
beautiful specimens to carry with 
them, of which they afterwards re- 
pented; for partly the subterrane- 
ous humidity, and partly the torch- 
light, gave these objects, in their na- 
tural situations, an extraordinary 
brilliancy, which disappeared in the 
light of day. . They had now de- 
scended to such a depth that the 











largest torches above them at the 
ladder appeared hike ordinary can- 
dles. They viewed the statue of 
the woman with the two children 
from various points, both near and 
distant, and in all the likeness was 
so striking, that even the peasants 
discovered it of themselves, and one 
of them, in the enthusiasm inspired 
by this remarkable scene, exclaimed, 
‘*Give me victuals, and I would stay 
here a month.” 
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The company dined in the grotto : 
a report of their subterraneous ex- 
pedition was then drawn up, put into 
a well-corked bottle, and this bottle 
deposited in such a situation that it 
could not be broken. The names of 
all the party were inclosed in a lea- 
den box, and that no means of trans- 
mitting them to posterity might be 


neglected, they were cut in a plate} 


of lead, which was hung up in a 
conspicuous place. Thus did vani- 
ty reward itself for surmounted dan- 
gers, 

The torches were nearly burnt 
out. Withregret they were obliged 
to take leave of the Fairies’ Grotto, 
with which, as the narrators assures 
us, the celebrated grotto of Antipa- 
ros itself cannot sustain a compari- 
son. Of this any traveller may now 
convince himself with less trouble 
than those adventurous individuals 
who led the way, for the necessary 
hooks and grappling irons are every 
where fastened to assist in the de- 
scent. The peasants, once so terri- 
fied by the very idea of this place, 


have ceased to tremble for fear of 


shosts, and cheerfully perform the 
office of guides for a small remune- 
ration. 


el 


VISIT TO THE MONASTERY 
OF LA TRAPPE, 


In the Autumn of 1817. 


‘‘] set out with the guide, from 


- Mortagne, just at day-break, mount- 


ed on a small Norman horse, and 
armed with pistols and a sword-cane, 
in case of meeting with wolves, 
which the mayor of Soligné had 
cautioned me against, as abounding 
throughout the country. We tra- 
velled, after leaving the main road, 
at the distance of a league, through 
a country scarcely appearing to be 
inhabited. Here and there a lone 
cot, a mere speck, met the eye, 
amidst a landscape composed of no- 
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thing but barren wastes and thick 
forests, nearly impervious to the 
light. We had penetrated about 
half a mile through one of the lat- 
ter, my attention occupied with the 
romantic wildness of the scene, 
when we were alarmed by the how- 
ling of a wolf. My guide crossed 
himself, and began cracking his whip 
with the noise and singular dexterity 
peculiar to the French postilions ; 
and as we entered a part of the fo- 
rest, impenetrable but for traces 
known only to those who are accus- 
tomed to them, he related (by way 
of consolation, I suppose) several 
stories of the peasantry having been 
recently attacked, and some destroy- 
ed, by wolves ; and one instance of 
a woman having had her infant torn 
from her arms, only a short time 
since, in the neighbourhood. 

‘* On quitting the forest, the track 
was now and then diversified by the 
ruins of a solitary cottage, or the 
mouldering remains of a crucifix, 
raised by pious hands to mark some 
event, or to guide the traveller ; and 
after traversing a rocky plain, co- 
vered with heath and wild thyme, 
where some herds of sheep and 
goats were browsing, attended by 
the shepherd, we entered the Fo- 
rest of Belligarde. This forest 
spreads over a large extent of coun- 
try, and is so dark and intricate, 
that those best acquainted with it 
frequently lose their way. No ves- 
tige of human footsteps or of the 
track of animals appeared ; a mark 
here and there, on some of the trees 
was the only direction! Pursuing 
our way through turnings and wind- 
ings the most perplexing, we found 
ourselves to be on the overhanging 
brow of a hill, the descent of which 
was so precipitous, that we were 
under the necessity of dismounting; 
and by~a winding path, hollowed out 
in its side, descended through a sort 
of labyrinth toward the valley, 
whose sides were clothed with lofty 





woods, rising one above the other. 
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The valley itself is mterspersed with 
three lakes, connected with each 
other, and forming a sort of moat 
_ around the ground ; in the centre of 
which appears the venerable abbey 
of La Trappe, with its dark grey 
towers, the deep tone of whose bell 
had previously announced to us that 
we had nearly reached our journey’s 
end. 

‘« The situation of this monastery 
was well adapted to the founder’s 
views, and to suggest the name it 


originally received of La Trappe, | 


from the intricacy of the road which 
descends to it, and the difficulty of 
access or egress, which exists even 
to this day, though the woods have 
been very much thinned since the 
revolution. Perhaps there never 
was any thing in the whole universe 
better calculated to inspire religious 
awe than the first view of this mon- 
astery. It was imposing even to 
breathlessness. The total solitude 
—the undisturbed and chilling si- 
lence, which seem to have ever 
slept overthe dark and ancient woods 
—the still lakes, reflecting the deep 
solemnity of the objects around them 
—all impress a powerful image of 
utter seclusion and hopeless separa- 
tion from living man, and appear 
formed at once to court and gratify 
the sternest austerities of devotion 
—to nurse the fanaticism of diseas- 
ed imaginations—to humour the 
wildest fancies—and to promote the 
gloomiest schemes of penance and 
privation ! 

‘s A venerable grove of oak trees 
which formerly surrounded the mo- 
nastery was cut down in the revolu- 
tion. In the gateway of the outer 
court isa statue of St. Bernard, 
which has been mutilated by the 
republicans; he is holding in one 
hand a church, and in the other a 
apade—the emblems of devotion 
and labour. This gateway leads in- 
to a court, which opens into a se- 
cond enclosure, and around that are 
the graneries, stables, bake-house, 
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and other offices necessary to the 
abbey, which have all been happily 
preserved. 

‘Owing to the fatigue of the 
journey, the heat of the weather, 
and having frequently been obliged 
to retrace our steps, from losing our 
way in the woods, it was late before 
we arrived at the abbey. To the 
west, under the glow of the setting 
sun, the forests were still tinged with 
the warmest yet softest colours, 
that faded fast away ; and as we de- 
scended toward the convent, quick- 
ening our pace to reach it before 
the last gleams of evening departed, 
there was a silence around us, 
which, at such a moment, and in 
such a spot, sunk sorrowfully upon 
the heart! Just as I reached the gate, 
the bell tolled in so solemn and me- 
lancholy a tone, that it vibrated 
through my whole frame, and called 
strongly to mind the lines in ¢ Para- 
sima :” 

‘ The convent bells are ringing, 
Butmournfully and slow ; 
In the grey square turret swinging, 


With a deep sound to and fro, 
Heavily to the heart they go!” 


On entering the gate, a lay-bro- 
ther received me on his knees ; and 
in alow and whispering voice in- 
formed me they were at vespers. 
The stillness and gloom of the 
building—the last rays of the sun 
scarcely penetrating through its 
windows—the deep tones of the 
monks chanting the responses, 
which occasionally broke the silence, 
filled me with reverential emotions 
‘which I felt unwilling to disturb ; it 
was necessary, however, to present 
my letter of introduction, and Frere 
Charle, the sécretaire, soon after 
came out, and received me_ with 
great civility. He appeared a young 
man about five-and-twenty, with a 
handsome _prepossessing counte- 
nance. He informed me that the 
Pére Abbé was then absent, visiting 
a convent of Female Trapistes, a 





| few leagues distant, but that he would 
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Pillow ; and, as in the former time, 
no fire is allowed but one in the! 
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be happy to show me every atten- 
tion; and requested that in going 
over the convent, I would neither 
epeak nor ask him any questions in 
those places where I saw him kneel, 
or in the presence of any of the | 
monks. I followed him to the chapel, 
where, as soon as the service was 
over, the bell rung to summon them | 
to supper. Ranged in double rows, 
with their heads enveloped in a 
large cowl, and bent down to the 
earth, they chanted the grace, and 
then seated themselves. During the 
repast, one of them, standing, read 
passages of scripture, reminding 
them of death, and the shortness of | 
human existence; another went 
round the community, and on_ his} 
knees kissed their feet in succession, 
throwing himself prostrate on the 


of our Saviour; a third remained 
on his knees the whole time, and in 
that attitude took his repast. These 
penitents had committed some fault, 
or neglected their religious duties, 
of which, according to. the regula- 
tions, they had accused themselves, 
and were, in consequence, doomed 
to the above modes of penance. 

The refectory was furnished with 
long wooden tables and benches ; 
each person was provided with a 
trencher, a jag of water, and a cup, 
having on it the name of the bro- 
ther to whom it is appropriated, as 
Frere Paul, Frere Frangois, &c. 
which name they assume on taking 
the vow. Thetrsupper consisted of 
bread soaked in water, a little salt, 
and two raw carrots, placed by each : 
water alone ‘is their beverage. The 
dinner is varied with a little cabbage, 
or other vegetables : they very rare- 
ly have cheese, and never meat, fish, 
oreges. The bread is of the coars- 
est kind possible. 

Their bed is a small: truckle, 
boarded with a single covering, ge- 
nerally a blanket, no mattress, nor 
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great hall, which they never ap- 


‘proach. 


Within these three years a small 
cabaret has been built near the Con- 
vent for the accommodation of those 
who may occasionally visit it, the 
buildings that remain being but bare- 
ly sufficient for their own members, 
which have been rapidly increasing 
since its restoration. In this cabaret 
| took up my abode for the night, 
in preference to the accommodation 
very kindly offered me by Frére 
Charle, and retired to rest, wearied 
with the day’s excursion, and fully 
satisfied that all [ had heard, all £ 
had imagined of La Trappe, was in- 
finitely short.of the reality, and that 
no adequate description could be 
given of its awful and ‘dreary soli- 
tude. The following morning the 
matin bell summoned me to the Con- 
vent, and Frere Charle attended me 
to the burial-ground ; here have 
been deposited the remains of two 
of the brothers, deceased since the 


‘restoration of their order in 1814. 


Another grave was ready prepared : 
as soon as ap interment takes place, 
one being always opened for the 
next that may die. Thetwo graves 
were marked with simple wooden 
cresses, bearing the following in- 
scriptions : 


. &F Nicolas. Frére Donna. 
‘De: édé le 24 Fevrier, 1816,” 


On the other, 


““ F. Augustinus, Novitius, 
Die 26 mensis Novembriz, 
Anno 18/6 decessit. 
Requiescat in pace. 
Amen.”* 


In the centre of the cemetery is 
the grave of M. De Rancé. His 
monument, with his figure carved at 
full length in a recumbent posture, 
was removed when the destruction 
of the old church took place ; it is 
now a complete ruin, and a few 
stones alone mark the spot of its an- 
cient founder’s grave, which is kept 
free from weeds with pious rever- 
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ence and care. The _ revolution, 
which like a torrent swept all before 
it, did not even spare the dead. 

While I was contemplating the 
ruins around me, and watching the 
motions of a venerable figure in si- 
lent prayer at one of the angles, the 
bell tolled, when both Frére Charle 
and the Monk dropped instantly on 
their knees. How forcibly were 
the following lines of Pope recalled 
. to my mind: 


“Lo, the struck deer, in some sequester’d part, 
Lies down to die, (the arrow in his heart ;) 
There, hid in shades, and wasting day by day, 
Inly he bleeds, and pants his soul away.” 


The number of Monks who have 
taken the vow are not in proportion 
to the others, who are lay brothers 
and Fréres Donnés; in all there are 
about one hundred, beside novices, 
who are principally composed of 
boys, and who do not wear the same 
habit. The Trappistes, who com- 
pose the first order, are clothed in 
dark brown, with brown mantle and 
hood ; the others are in white, with 
brown mantle and hood. I occasion- 
ally caught a glimpse of their faces, 
but it was only momentarily ; and | 
ean easily believe, with their perpe- 
tual silence, that two people well 
known to each other might inhabit 
the same spot without ever being 
aware of it; so completely are their 
faces hidden by their large cowl. 
The 'Trappistes, or first order, are 
distinguished by the appellation: of 
Fréres Convers, the others by that of 
Religieux de Caxur. 

The hardships undergone by these 
Monks appear almost insupportable 
to human nature ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the immense number of deaths 
eccasioned by their rigid austerities, 
the Cenobites of La Trappe, at 
the suppression of their order, 
amounted to one hundred monks, 
sixty-nine lay-brothers, and fifty-six 
Fréres Donnés. ‘The inmates are 
classed under these three heads ; 
but the lay brothers, who take the 
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same vows and follow the same rules, 


are principally employed as ser. 
vants, and in transacting the tempo- 
ral concerns of the abbey. The 
Fréres Donnés are brothers given for 
a time ; these last are not properly 
belonging to the order; they are ra. 
ther religious persons, whose busj- 
ness or connexions prevent their 
joining the order absolutely, but 
who, wishing to renew serious im- 
pressions, or to retire from the 
world for a given period, come here 
and conform strictly to the regula. 
tions while they remain, without 
wishing to join the order for life, 
Many persons on their first conver- 
sion, or after some peculiar dispen- 
sations of Providence, retire here 
for a season. 

In the refectory I observed a 
board hung up, with “ Table pour 
VOfice Divin,” written over it, and 
under the regulations or order of 
service to be performed tor that 
week, which are occasionally varied, 
but never diminished in their ri- 
gour. Frére Charle said, that the 
whole were strictly observed, and: 
were frequently much more severe ; 
for the Pére Abbé had instituted 
more austere regulations than for- 
merly, with ‘the only one exception 
of the sick being allowed medicines, 
and in cases of great debility, a small 
quantity of meat. Their mode of 
life and regulations exist nearly in 
the same state as established by the 
founder ; in reciting them, such hor- 
rible perversions of human: nature 
and reason make it almost difficult to 
believe the existence of so severe 
an order, and lead us to wonder at 
the artificial miseries which the in- 
genuity of pious enthusiasm can in- 
flict upon itself. The abstinence | 
practised at La Trappe allows not 
the use of meat, fish, eggs, or butter, 
and a very little quantity of bread 
and vegetables. They only eat 
twice a day ; which meals consist of 
a slender repast at about eleven in 
the morning, and two ounces 6 
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vol. 1.] Dress of the Turkish 
pread and two raw carrots in the 
evening: both together do not at 
any time exceed twelve ounces. 
The same spirit of mortification is 
observable in their cells, which are 
very small, and have no other furni- 
ture than a bed of boards, a human || 
skull, and a few religious books. 
Silence is at all times rigidly main- }| 
tained ; conversation is never per- | 
mitted ; should two of them even be} 
seen standing near each other, though |, 
pursuing their daily labour, and pre- | 
serving the strictest silence, it is 
considered as a violation of their 
vow, and highly criminal; each 
member is, therefore, as completely | 
insulated as if he alone existed in 
the monastery. None but the Pere 
Abbé knows the name, age, rank, or 
even the native country, of any mem- 
ber of the community: every one, 
at his first entrance, assumes another 
name, as I before observed, and with 
his former appellation each is sup- 
posed to abjure, not only the world, 
but every recollection and memori- 
al of himself and connexions; no 
word ever escapes from his lips by 
which the others can possibly guess 
who he is, or where he comes from; 
and persons of the same name, fami- 
ly, and neighbourhood, have often 
lived together in the convent for 
years, unknown to each other, with- 
out having suspected their proximi- 


ty. 


THE BLESSINGS OF A HAPPY DISPOSI- 
TION. 


By the Author of Night-Mare Abbey. 


A happy disposition finds materi- 
als of enjoyment every where. In 
the city, or the country—in socie- 
ty, or in solitudes—in the theatre or 
the forest—in the hum of the multi- 
tude, or the silence of the mountains, 


_ are alike materials of reflection and 


elements of pleasure. ‘It is one 


mede of pleasure to listen to the 
Ad 


Vou. I. 





Ladies at Blexandria. 


| music of ‘* Don Giovanni,” 
‘tre glittering with light, and crowd- 
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in a thea- 


ed with elegance and beauty: it is 
‘another to glide at sunset over the 


‘bosom of a lonely lake, where no 


| 


! 
| 





sound disturbs the silence but the 
motion of the boat through the wa- 
ters. A happy disposition derives 
| pleasure from both; a discontented 
temper from neither ; but is always 
busy in detecting deficiencies, and 
feeding dissatisfaction with compari- 
‘sons. ‘ihe one gathers all the flow- 
ers, the other all the nettles, in its 
path. The one has the faculty of 
“enjoying every thing, the other of 
enjoying nothing. ‘The one realizes 
| all the present g good, the other con- 
verts it into pain, by pining after 
something better, which is only bet- 
ter because it is not present, and 
which, if it were present, would not 
be enjoyed. ‘These morbid spirits 
are in life what professed critics are 
in literature ; they see nothing but 
faults, because they are predeter- 
mined to shut their eyes to beauties. 
The critic does his utmost to blight 
genius in its infancy; that which 
rises in spite of him he will not see ; 
and then he complains of the decline 
of literature. In like manner, these 
cankers of society complain of hu- 
man nature and society, when they 
have wilfully debarred themselves 
from all the good they contain, and 
done their utmost to blight their own 
happiness and that of all around 
them. Misanthropy is sometimes 
the product of disappointed benevo- 
lence ; but it is more frequently the 
offspring of overweening and morti- 
fied vanity, quarrelling with the 
world for not being better treated 
than it deserves. 


ee 


DRESS OF THE TURKISH LADIES AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 
They wear over the head a long 
white veil, which entirely conceals 
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their hair, and every part of their | 


face, except their eyes, when they 
go abroad: in their houses, they 
wear an elegant kind of cap, called 
a beretta, which.is embroidered with 
gold, and tastefully fastened on one 
side : their hair, which is very long, 
is divided in plaits, which descend 
to their ankles ; at the end of each of 
these braids are three sequins sus- 
pended, and which, when they walk, 
make a jingling like bells: | this 
custom, of very high antiquity, may be 
seen in the prophet Isaiah, where he 
complains of the luxuries of his times. 
Their necklaces are composed of 
sequins and pearls ; and their loose 
robes are made of very fine India 
muslin, worked with ornamental fi- 
gures in the richest colours. They 
wear yellow half-boots very loose ; 
so that the elegance of a neat ancle 
is never displayed. Over these half- 
boots they put on large yellow slip- 
pers when they go out. Nothing 
can be more tasteful than the scarf 
of white crape, richly embroidered 
in gold and silver, which they throw 
over their dress, with the most 
graceful negligence. 


A SAILOR’S GRATITUDE. 


Many years before the French 
Revolution took. place, Monsieur 
Vaillant, a young surgeon, going to 
visit a friend of his, who was on 
board an English vessel then lying 
in Brest harbour, heard a very 
young voice uttering the most bitter 


amentations. On inquiring into 
the cause of them, he was informed 
that it was the cabin-boy, who had 
shattered his leg in such a manner 

that amputation was deemed necessa- 
ry; and the boy, who would have 
preferred death to being a cripple 
for life, was then in a paroxysm of 
sorrow at the approaching loss of his 
limb. ‘Poor fellow!” said M. 
Vaillant, ‘* how old is he ?’’—** Only 


A Sailor’s Gratitude. 
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fourteen,’’ was the answer. “Tis 
hard, indeed,” said the good natured 
surgeon, ‘* to become a ciipple at his 
age. I wish I could see him.” 
This wish was immediately complied 
with. He examined the leg, and re- 
quested that the operation might be 
deferred till the next morning. The 
ship surgeon vehemently protested 
that it would then be too late; but 
the entreaties of the boy moved the 
compassien of the captain of the 
vessel; and on Monsieur Vaillant 
protesting that he would answer 
with his life that no serious evil 
could arise from delaying the ampu- 
tation, he consented to let the expe- 
riment be tried. 

The French surgeon immediately 
apphed a dressing to the leg, and 
by the next morning it looked so 
much better, that Vaillant was suf- 
fered to treat it as he pleased ; and 
by his skill and attention, he soon 
succeeded in making a complete cure 
of it. 

The ardent gratitude of the boy 
touched the heart of the good na- 
tured young Frenchman, who parted 
from bim with considerable regret. 
Twenty years afterwards the Revo- 
lution broke out, and Vaillant, like 
many others, became its victim: he 
escaped the guillotine indeed, but it 
was only, as he thought, to perish in 
a more dreadful manner: he was 
one of those unhappy beings who 
were shipped for Guiana, and he 
anticipated with horror the wretched 
and lingering death which awaited 
him from the effects of the climate. 

As they were proceeding on their 
destination, they were overtaken by 
an English sloop of war, which imme- 
diately attacked them. One may 
easily conceive with what anxious 
hearts the poor prisoners awaited 
the issue of a contest, which, if it 
put them in the power of a gene- 
rous enemy, would deliver them 
from the horrid fate to which they 
were destined. 

Their anxiety was not of long du- 
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ration. Victory soon declared for 
the English, and their captain came 
with some of his sailors to liberate 
the prisoners from their bonds. 

‘Be of good cheer, gentlemen,” 
said he, addressing them in French, 
“You have not fallen into the hands 
of enemies, but of men who will do 
all they can to alleviate your misfor- 
tunes. 1 owe much to one of your 
nation, and, please God, I will pay 
my debt as far as [ can to you.” 

He advanced as he finished speak- 
ing, to unbiad the person who stood 
nearest to him. On looking at him, 
he started, and gazed upon him ear- 
nestly for a moment; the next, he 
clasped him in his arms, with a cry 
of joy : ** My friend! my preserver!”’ 
exclaimed he, ‘* have you forgot me ? 
forgot little Jack, who owes all he 
has, or is, to you ?”’ 

Vaillant gazed. with astonishment 
at the handsome manly figure, in 
whom he could never have recogni- 
sed the poor cabin-boy; but he 
soon found, that if the figure was 
changed, the heart remained unal- 
tered. Captain P. was as warmly, 
as fervently grateful, as poor little 
Jack had been twenty years before. 
Vaillant accompanied him to Eng- 
land, and it was his own fault that he 
did not sit down to spend his days in 
ease and comfort out of the produce 
of the captain’s well earned for- 
tune ; but Vaillant’s spirit was too 
independent to take advantage of the 
generosity of his friend, who, how- 
ever, served him nearly as effectu- 
ally by his interest, as he could have 
done by his purse. 

It is almost needless to observe, 
that the captain had risen to the rank 
he then held by his courage and con- 
duct ; these had rendered him a po- 
pular favourite, and his amiable qua- 
lities had strengthened their influ- 
ence. Wherever the captain was 
invited, Vaillant accompanied him; 


and the moment an opportunity of- 


fered, the brave sailor, with all the 





frankness of his profession, related | 


Christmas at St. Petersburgh and Moscow. 
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the incident which first introduced 
them to each other. The conse- 
quence was, that Vaillant’s profes- 
sional skill soon procured him a 
handsome livelihood ; and the gene- 
rous captain enjoyed, with honest 
pride, the success of which his re- 
commendation was the first cause. 


SIR ee 
—_———— 


CHRISTMAS AT ST. PETERSBURGH AND 
MOSCOW. 


At Christmas, the Russians lay in 
their winter stock of provisions ; a 
great market is held on the ice of the 
Neva, where enormous quantities of 
provisions are brought from the fur- 


‘ther extreriity of the empire to find 


purchasers, which their home con- 
sumption does not aflord them. 

Such are the immense stores of 
provisions collected at this Christ- 
mas mart, that even by a moderate 
calculation, they are estimated at 
upwards of two-thirds of what are 
consumed during the five succeed- 
ing winter months. 

To form some notion of this singu- 
lar spectacle, the reader must pic- 
ture to himself from fifteen to twen- 
ty thousand oxen, frozen and piled 
up in heaps, and some hundred thou- 
sand sheep, rising in pyramids on 
the ice. The interstices are filled 
up by millions of poultry, whose 
beautiful plumage gives variety to 
the scene. The poultry and game 
are arranged in festoons and wreaths, 
whilst the uniformity is broken by 
piles of eggs, fish, and fruits. From 
whence comes this immense quanti- 
ty of provisions? is a_ reflection 
which naturally arises, after the sur- 
prise of the first coup d’cil. The 
answer is, from all quarters of the 
Russian empire: the veal from 
Archangel, 240 leagues distiint ; the 
poultry from Casan; the fish from 
the Dwina, or the Volga, at the dis- 
tance of between three and four 
hundred leagues. 
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Such is the facility of communica: 
tion during the winter season, that 
in spite of the enormous distance 
between the various places of pro- 
duction and the market, the price of 
provisions is extremely moderate ; a 
pound of beef costs about three- 
pence, a pound of mutton two pence, 

a goose fifteen pence, and a hare the 
' game price. This market lasts four 
days, and is held on a space half a 
league in length ; and the provisions, 
heaped up in the manner above de- 
scribed, form several streets, ac- 
cording to the quantity collected. 

The Russians maintain a very ex- 
tensive trade at Moscow ; but all 
trade, instead of being, as r other 
European cities, scattered through 
various parts of the town, is here 
confined within one particular quar- 
ter, called the Khitai Gorod, where 
the Exchange is situated. This place 
is inhabited entirely by merchants, 
and is divided into sections, each of 
which is destined to a_ particular 
branch of trade. All retail trade is 
carried on in the Khatat Gorod. The 
residences of the merchants are se- 
parate from their ware-houses, and 
frequently at a great distance from 
them. In the morning they go to 
their ware-houses, where they re- 
main all day, and in the evening re- 
turn to their families. This custom 
seems to have been borrowed from 
the Asiatics, for it is mentioned by 
travellers as a characteristic mark 
of Eastern trade. 

Another singularity peculiar to the 
trade of Moscow, is the market for 
houses, which is held in an immense 
open place, dependent on one of the 
suburbs of Moscow. There the pur- 
chaser may obtain either a house, or 
a part of a house, by describing 
what will suit him. The builders 
always keep an abundance of pat- 
terns, and pieces of timber ready to 
be put together, so that a house is 
frequently built in the short space of 
a week, notwithstanding the time 
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requisite for removing the materi-| 
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als. These are, for the most part, 
the habitations of only the poorer 
classes of people, yet sometimes 
even palaces are erected by this sim- 
ple and novel method. 


For the Belles- Lettres Repository. 


SKETCHES WRITTEN DURING AN EXe 
CURSION UP THE HUDSON RIVER, 
FROM NEW-YORK TO CATSKILL. 


To the advantage of health and 
amusement that result from travel- 
ling. might be added, if time and op- 
portunity are properly improved, 
the acquisition of knowledge in the 
most impressive form. Too many 
persons, with minds occupied by bu- 
siness or pleasure, pass over an in- 
teresting country with a recollection 
of little more than the tavern inci- 
dents, and the quality of their food 
and liquors. 

The habit of journalizing is amus- 
ing and useful for a traveller. It 
keeps the mind in active observation 
of surrounding objects and scenery ; 
and every thing worthy of attention 
is thereby impressed more firmly on 
the memory. By being social and 
inquisitive, much information may 
be acquired, and useful facts derived 
from every class of society. The 
most illiterate often have local know- 
ledge or information, relative to their 
trade or avocation, superior to the 
most scientific traveller. 

Ordinary incidents in travelling 
are not often sufficiently interesting 
to be worth recording ; but an agree- 
able intermixture of personal adven- 
ture renders a journal much more 
interesting—to this should be added 
as correct and minute an account of 
the appearance of the country, its 
botanical and mineralogical produc- 
tions, and of the character of its in- 
habitants, as can be derived from 
personal observation and inquiry. 
It is often difficult in description to 
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- five o’clock, P. M. with a full 


do justice to the beauty and gran- 
deur of nature’s works. 

It adds much to the pleasure of 
travelling, to apply descriptive 
passages from approved authors to 
any remarkable scenery we may 
meet with; it expands the view, and 
our ideas are cloathed in language 
more adequate to do justice to the 
subject. With these impressions, 
I have occasionally adopted poetical 
passages from Thomson, Scott, By- 
ron, Campbell, and other popular 
writers, as more likely to give cor- 
rect and forcible views of scenery 
and incidents than any language I 
could make use of. 

An attentive observation of rural 
scenery, and the wild grandeur of 
uncultivated nature,. enables us to 
understand and appreciate the many 
beautiful descriptions so frequently 
met with in modern works of fancy. 
[ have constantly endeavoured in 
this journal to make as correct a de- 
lineation of interesting objects as was 
practicable, never indulging in ficti- 
tious incident, and giving as near as 
possible the impressions made upon 
my mind at the time. 


We left New-York on Saturday at 
cargo 
of passengers, and soon past, with 
buoyant spirits, beyond the city, 
(where heat, smoke, and noisome 
exhalations, unite to oppress the 
feelings,) and causing a delightful 
sensation at the contrast that is im- 
mediately perceived in reaching the 
middle of the stream, by inhaling the 
pure and wholesome atmosphere 
from the surrounding country. 

With many of the gentlemen, and 
a few of the ladies, I. was acquainted. 
1 amused myself in passing from one 
sociable groupe to another—a capi- 
tal method of superseding the neces- 
sity of research for novelty and va- 
riety in conversation ; like the tra- 


- Velling minister, I could preach the 


same sermon to different congrega- 
tions. 





‘/harhour in the world, 
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The rising wind, and clouds roll- 
ing tumultuously in the southern ho- 
rizon, threatened a storm, or a 
cloudy night; we were, however, 
soon relieved from this apprehension 
by the storm passing to the east, and 
the appearance of the sun from 
‘clouds gay shifting to his beam.’ 

We passed rapidly up the river, 
like the god of the ocean riding ina 
chariot over the waves. The steam= 
boat in which we were wafted was 
of the largest description, and, in 
length, equal to afrigate. 1 pointed 
out to the ladies, as we passed, the 
romantic shore of Weehawk and the 
mountains adjacent. Some of our 


fellow passengers that had resided 


in New-York for twenty years, had 
never been upon the western bank 
of the river: one of them, pointing 
to Hamilton’s monument, inquired 
what that little steeple was there for! 
"These, ‘falsely luxurious,” do not 
see the delight of wandering o’er 
the dewy fields, where fr eshness 
breathes, or dash the trembling drops 
from the bent bush, or walk through 
the verdant maze of woods, ascend 
some eminence, and view the coun- 
try far diffused around. 

A striking contrast is presented 
by a short sail, between splendid 
works of art exhibited in a great city, 
and nature in its rudest state, as 
seen on the shores of Weehawk ; a 
wanderer among the rocks and woods 


shade the deep secluded glens of 
that neighbourhood, might easily fan- 
cy himself on the Indian frontier. 
Often have | been seated on the 
rocky promontory of Weehawk, that 
casis its giant shadows over the 


| waves, commanding an extensive and 
| beautiful prospect of the city, a di- 


versified country, and of the finest 
that exhibits 
a constantly varying scene, a moving 
landscape ; 


waters, sometimes assailed by tem- 
pests, rolling angry billows to the 





'' shore: 


and, again, when the winds 


that crown the lofty summits, and that’ 


its broad expanse of 











are hushed, smooth as the surface 
of 4 lake bound by the chrystal 
chains of winter. Often have | wan. 
dered on the rocky margin of the 
river, or reclined by the Hamilton 
monument, listening to the wild cry 
of the sea-birds, or the hoarse music 
of the surges, reflecting en the un- 
timely fate of H , aman of splen- 
did talents, a distinguished patriot, 
and revolutionary hero. How dif- 
ferent would have been his fate, had 
he declined this fatal duel ; respect- 
ed by the virtuous, and surrounded 
by friends and a beloved family, he 
would have been a polar star to 
guide the wandering in these days of 
political difficulties. 





Oh had thou liv’d, though stript of power, 
A watchman in the lone ly tower, 

Thy thrilling trump would rouse the land, 
Wien fraud or danger was at hand. 


Many handsome country seats are 
seen on the eastern banks of the Hud- 
son. The land on the western 
shore rises to a considerable eleva- 
tion ; it is in general wood clad, and 
steep ledges of rocks were often 
observed through the trees. On 
the narrow space between the 
mountain and the river, many hand- 
some cottages are situated, encom- 
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passed by orchards, and crops of di- 


versified colours, forming a striking | 
contrast to the wild and savage | 


scenery back. 

We passed Fort Lee, situated on | 
an eminence a short distance from) 
the western bank, now garrisoned | 
by a grove of trees. Fort Washing- | 
ton, nearly opposite, on a lofty hill | 


that extends a mile, bordering the | 


Fludson’s eastern shore, was, during 
the revolationary war, taken by the 
British, together with its garrison of 
2000 men. It is difficult of access, 
except on the south side ; and from 
this quarter the principal attack was 
made. I have repeatedly examined 
the ground ; once in the company of 
a well informed historian, who gave 


me a detail of all the movements of | 
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the troops, and pointed out the points 
of attack and defence. 

The sun descended majesticall 
over the western hills; the clouds, 
concentrating their forces,had formed 
on the east a bank of unequal sur- 
face ; gilded by the rays of the re- 
tiring sun, they might well be called 
aerial mountains. 


‘¢ The evening sun in peaceful state declines, 
And o’er the ‘placid prospect mildly shines ; 
Now in the wave to dip his font he seems, 
The wave with broader light reflects his beams. 
Sinking, at length, he takes his last adieu, 
The clouds still skirted with a golden hue.” 


Extensive, and nearly perpendicu- 
lar, rural precipices of green stone, 
called the pallisadoes, are observed 
on the eastern face of the mountain, 
from I’ort Lee to Tappan—the aver- 
age elevation upwards of 400 feet 
above the level of the river, and 
some eminences of the northern part 
near 550: the rise from the south of 
the pallisado ridge toward the north 
is gradual, and nearly imperceptible 
when viewed from the opposite 
shore. The base and summit are 
cloathed with bushes and trees, ve- 
getation taking its dizzy station 
wherever it can find rest for its feet 
among the rocks. 

The mountain presents to the view 
of a wanderer, on its summit, a sur- 
face of table land extending from 
Weehawk to Tappan, a distance of 
near 30 miles, and from one and a 
half to two miles west. From the 
interior of New-Jersey, this river 
ridge appears as achain of moun- 
tains on the verge of the horizon. 

Ofthe pallisadoed tract] had taken 
a recent survey—following a foot 
path that runs on the edge of the 
precipice for several miles, shaded 
by trees of various sizes, | enjoyed 
a mountain breeze, and a continua- 
tion of superb views, of the river at 
my feet, an awful precipice interven- 
ing, of the city of New-York, Long 
Island, the southern part of the state 
of New-York, the chain of the high- 
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lands, Connecticut, and-Long Island 
Sound. 

Nearly the whole extent of the 
pallisado table land is clothed with 
wood, and uncultivated as the Indian 
wilderness. 


«No hamlet smoking thro’ the mists of dawn, 
No garden blushing with its fostering dew, 

No herds wild browsing on the d asied lawn, 
No busy village s charm’d the admiring view.” 


The animals of this forest are, 
wild cats, foxes, rabbits, squirrels, 
and opossums. Rattlesnakes and cop- 
perheads are, in many places, plen- 
ty. Eagles and hawks are often ob- 
served soaring over the cliffs. The 
inhabitants of the mountain’s western 
base sometimes pursue the game on 
horseback, accompanied by hounds ; 
they sweep over the unfenced table 
Jand in an uninterrupted course. 

Oak, hickory, chesnut, butternut, 
and maple, are the most common 
trees of the summit ; with these are 
occasionally intermixed the ever- 
greens. ‘Though from the water 
they have the appearance of bushes, 
yet [ found many trees of twelve 
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feet in circumference. ‘This ground 
is valuable for its wood; it is ct ut 
for market, plunged down the prect- | 
pice, and thrown into vessels, the | 
depth of water near the shore render- 
ing wharves unnecessary—from the 
base of the mountain a great quanti- 
ty of stone is transported to the city 
of New-York. 

From the eastern side of the 
mountain I followed a foot path to 
explore the extent of the forest. 
After wandering for half an hour in 
a supposed, eastern direction I found 
myself on the brink of the pallisado 
precipice, the river and eastern land- 
scape again in view, having been led 
by the deceptive path back to the vi- 
cinity from whence I started. I 

made another attempt, steering west 
by the sun through. a trackless wil- 
derness, in defiance of serpents, the 
sovereigns of this wood. I succeed- 
ed in clearing the forest, and arriv- 
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ed at the mountain’s western brow, 
from whence a striking prospect was 
presented. ‘I’his side of the moun- 
tain is of gradual descent, and well 
cultivated: its crops, of diversified 
colours, waving in the western 
breeze. Near the base of the hill, 
numerous handsome —farm-houses 
were seen, extending north and south, 
far as vision could reach, forming a 
continued village. An extensive 
grassy plain appeared to the west 
and southwest, ‘* where the wander- 
ing eve unfixed, is ina verdant ocean 
lost.” ‘The Hackensack, and auxil- 
liary streams, were seen pursuing a 
winding sportive course, gleaming in 
the rays of the descending sun. 
Highly cultivated ridges and plains 
met the eye in various directions— 
the lofty chain of the Highlands, its 
summit waving in the horizon, closed 
my view. 

This mountain excursion enabled 
me to gratify the curiosity of some 
of the young ladies on board, who 
were desirous of knowing what was 
to be seen on the wild region of the 
summit. I amused them as we sail- 
ed, in describing the country back, 
and the manners, character, &c. of 
the inhabitants of this part of New- 
Jersey, sometimes making our cu- 
rious female listeners wander upon 
the mountains, and then placing them 
on the edge of the precipice, view- 


i. 
ing, In imagination, the world at their 


feet. 

Resuming the narrative of our 
voyage—Miserable cottages were 
occasionally seen at the foot of the 
ledges, encompassed by rocks and 
bushes, and inhabited by labourers 
in stone, &c. ; and it would require 
no moderate share of love to make 
such habitations tolerable. 

We proceeded up the stream near 
the western shore ; the water, un- 
ruffled by winds, reflected in the 
smooth mirror of its surface, the sof- 
tened images of rocks of the moun- 
tain wall crowned with trees, the ga 
floating clouds, andthe blue arch of 
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‘river, or reclined by the: Hamilton 


are hushed, smooth as the surface 
of 4 lake bound by the chrystal 
chains of winter. Often have | wan- 
dered on the rocky margin of the 


monument, listening to the wild cry 
of the sea-birds, or the hoarse music 
of the surges, reflecting en the un- 
timely fate of H , aman of splen- 
did talents, a distinguished patriot, 
and revolutionary hero. How dif- 
ferent would have been his fate, had 
he declined this fatal duel ; respect- 
ed by the virtuous, and surrounded 
by friends and a beloved family, he 
would have been a polar star to 
guide the wandering in these days of 
political difficulties. 





Oh had thou liv’d, though stript uf power, 
A watchman in the lonely tower, 

Thy thrilling trump would rouse the land, 
When fraud or danger was at band. 


Many handsome country seats are 
seen on the eastern banks of the Hud- 
son. The land on the western 
shore rises to a considerable eleva- 
tion ; it is in general wood clad, and 
steep ledges of rocks were often 
observed through the trees. On 
the narrow space between the 
mountain and the river, many hand- 
some cottages are situated, encom- 
passed by orchards, and crops of di- 


versified colours, forming a striking | 


contrast to the wild and savage 
scenery back. 





We passed Fort Lee, situated on | 
an eminence a short distance from) 
the western bank, now garrisoned | 
Fort Washing- | 
ton, nearly opposite, on a lofty hill | 


by a grove of trees. 


that extends a mile, bordering the 
Hudson’s eastern shore, was, during 
the revolutionary war, taken by. the 
British, together with its garrison of 
2000 men. It is difficult of access, 


except on the south side ; and from 
this quarter the principal attack was 
made. I have repeatedly examined 
the ground ; once in the company of 
a well informed historian, who gave 
me a detail of all the movements of | 
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the troops, and pointed out the points 
of attack and defence. 

The sun descended majesticall 
over the western hills ; the clouds, 
concentrating their forces, had formed 
on the east a bank of unequal sur- 
face ; gilded by the rays of the re- 
tiring sun, they might well be called 
aerial nibaeituine. 


‘‘ The evening sun in peaceful state declines, 
And o’er the ‘placid rospect mildly shines ; 
Now in the wave to ip his font he seems, 
‘The wave with broader light reflects his beams. 
Sinking, at length, he takes his last adieu, 
The clouds still skirted with a golden hue.” 


Extensive, and nearly perpendicu- 
lar, rural precipices of green stone, 
called the pallisadoes, are observed 
on the eastern face of the mountain, 
from I’ort Lee to Tappan—the aver- 
age elevation upwards of 400 feet 
above the level of the river, and 
some eminences of the northern part 
near 550: the rise from the south of 
the pallisado ridge toward the north 
is gradual, and nearly imperceptible 
when viewed from the opposite 
shore. The base and summit are 
cloathed with bushes and trees, ve- 
getation taking its dizzy station 
wherever it can-find rest for its feet 
among the rocks, 

The mountain presents to the view 
of a wanderer, on its summit, a sur- 
face of table land extending from 
Weehawk to Tappan, a distance of 
near 30 miles, and from one and a 
half to two miles west. From the 
interior of New-Jersey, this river 
ridge appears as achain of moun- 
tains on the verge of the horizon. 

Ofthe pallisadoed tract I had taken 
a recent survey—following a foot 
path that runs on the edge of the 
precipice for several miles, shaded 
by trees of. various sizes, 1 enjoyed 
a mountain breeze, and a contimua- 
tion of superb views, of the river at 
my feet, an awful precipice interven- 
ing, of the city of New-York, Long 
Island, the southern part uf the state 
of New-York, the chain of the high- 
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lands, Connecticut, and-Long Island 
Sound. | 

Nearly the whole extent of the 
pallisado table land is clothed with 


wood, and uncultivated as the Indian 
wilderness. 


No garden blushing with its fostering dew, 
No herds wild browsing on the dasied lawn, 
No busy village charm’d the admiring view.” 


The animals of this forest are, 
wild cats, foxes, rabbits, squirrels, 
and opossums. Rattlesnakes and cop- 
perheads are, in many places, plen- 
ty. Eagles and hawks are often ob- 
served soaring over the cliffs. The 
inhabitants of the mountain’s western 
base sometimes pursue the game on 
horseback, accompanied by hounds ; 
they sweep over the unfenced table 
Jand in an uninterrupted course.. - 

Oak, hickory, chesnut, butternut, 
and maple, are the most common 
trees of the summit ; with these are 
occasionally intermixed the ever- 
greens. Though from the water 
they have the appearance of bushes, 
yet [ found many trees of twelve 





feet in circumference. ‘This ground 
is valuable for its wood; it is cut | 
for market, plunged down the preci- | 
pice, and thrown into vessels, the 
depth of water near the shore render- 
ing wharves unnecessary—from the 
base of the mountain a great quanti- 
ty of stone is transported to the city 
of New-York. 

From the ‘eastern side of the 
mountain I followed a foot path to 
explore the extent of the forest. 
After wandering for half an hour in 
a supposed eastern direction I found 
myself on the brink of the pallisado 
precipice, the river and eastern land- 
scape again in view, having been led 
by the deceptive path back to the vi- 
cinity from whence I started. I 
madé another attempt, steering west 


derness, in defiance of serpents, the 
sovereigns of this wood. 1 succeed- 
ed in clearing the forest, and arriv- 





ed at the mountain’s western brow, 
from whence a striking prospect was 
presented. ‘This side of the moun- 
tain is of gradual descent, and well 
cultivated: its crops, of diversified 


colours, waving in the western 
breeze. Near the base of the hill, 
numerous handsome farm-houses 


were seen,extending north and south, 
far as vision could reach, forming a 
continued yillage. An extensive 
grassy plain appeared to the west 
and southwest, ‘* where the wander- 
ing eve unfixed, is ina verdant ocean 
lost.”” The Hackensack, and auxil- 
liary streams, were seen pursuing a 
winding sportive course, gleaming in 
the rays of the descending sun. 
Highly cultivated ridges and plains 
met the eye in various directions— 
the lofty chain of the Highlands, its 
summit waving in the horizon, closed 
my view, 

This mountain excursion enabled 
me to gratify the curiosity of some 
of the ‘young ladies on board, who 
were desirous of knowing what was 
to be seen on the wild region of the 
summit. I amused them as we sail- 
ed, in describing the country back, 
and the manners, character, &c. of 
the inhabitants of this part of New- 
Jersey, sometimes making our cu- 
rious female listeners wander upon 
the mountains, and then placing them 
on the edge of the precipice, view- 
ing, In imagination, the world at their 
feet. | 

Resuming the narrative of our 
voyage—Miserable cottages were 
occasionally seen at the foot of the 
ledges, encompassed by rocks and 
bushes, and inhabited by labourers 
in stone, &c. ; and it would require 
no moderate share of love to make 
such habitations tolerable. 

We proceeded up the stream near 
the western shore ; the water, un- 
ruffled by winds, reflected in the 
smooth mirror of its surface, the sof- 
tened images of rocks of the moun- 
tain wall crowned with trees, the gay 
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the spangled sky appearing ‘like a 
new and fairy world below the flood. 


. **On Hudson’s glassy stream, 
The stars were studded each with imag’d beam, 
So calm, the waters scarcely seem’d to stray, 
And yet they glide like mappings away ; 
Reflecting far, and fairy like, from high, 
The immortal lights that live along the sky ” 

We were summoned from land- 
scape gazing to the agreeable con- 
templation of supper; I had the 
pleasure of being seated in the midst 
of a fairy group of ladies, whose ap- 
petites for eating and talking were 
equally keen; their tongues formed 
no bad exemplification of the doc- 
trine of perpetual motion. 

Upon our returning to the deck, 
we were gladdened by a view of the 
fair queen of night, rising in the east 
in clouded majesty. 

‘The moon, full orb’d, 
Breaking through the scatter’d clouds, 


Shows her broad visage in the east, 
And sheds a softer day.” 


A breeze arose from the north- 
ward, unpropitious for our progress, 
but favourable for the clearness of 
the sky ; every cloud was soon chas- 
ed from the land, to hover over the 
Atlantic wave ; we could view the 
landscape almost as well as by day. 
We soon reached the sea of Tappan, 
a shallow expanse ef water, ten 
miles in length and four broad. 
The mountain wall retreated to the 


west, forming at its base a fertile 


valley, a lofty broken ridge frowning 
in the back ground ; 


Jt was a barren scene, and wild, 
Where naked clitfs were rudely pil’d ; 
But ever and anon between, 

Lay verdant tracts of loveliest green. 


In this valley are situated the 
small villages of Tappan and Nyack. 
Old Tappan, three miles from. the 
landing, was noted, during the revo- 
lutionary war, as the place of execu- 
tion of the unfortunate and much es- 
teemed Major Andre. I recently 
passed a night at the house where 
this officer was confined, and heard 
from the aged and worthy proprie- 
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tors, many interesting anecdotes con- 
nected with his trial and execution, 
The conduct of Major Andre was 
marked by firmness and self posses- 
sion ; he was uniformly polite to peo- 
ple of all classes with whom he had 
intercourse, and was surpassed by 
few in personal appearance and 
graceful manners ; much sensibility 
was displayed by the numerous fe- 
males collected by curiosity to wit- 
ness his exit. There was hardly a 
dry eye in the groupe. I visited 
the place of his execution and inter- 
ment, on an eminence west of the 
village. Small head and foot stones, 
without inscription, a little mound of 
earth encircled by stones, a cedar 
tree with its dark funereal green 
bending over the grave, mark the 
spot where the remains of that inte- 
resting young officer now rest. 

In the vicinity of Nyack there are 
many valuable quarries of sand 
stone. After giving place for three 
miles to the valley, the mountain 
swept boldly forward into the waves, 
forming a stupendous promontory, 
called Vredideka Hook, of about six 
hundred feet elevation, rude, rocky 
and inaccessible on the water side. 
The profile of the mountain summits 
was formed by wild and singular ele- 
vations; our imaginations, set at 
work. produced a variety of fanciful 
appearances. | 

‘‘Their rocky summits split and rent, 
Formed turret, dome, and battlement, 
Or seem’d ‘antastically set 

With cupola and minaret.” 

This mountain extends four miles 
upon the river, every where rough 
with wood, and frowning with rocks. 
A mountain lake, four miles in cir- 
cumference, forming the source of 
the Hackensack river, is situated at 
the western base of the ridge, eleva- 
ted upwards of one hundred feet a 
bove the level of the Hudson river: 
It is a beautiful sheet of pure spring 
water, in which pike, yellow bass, 
perch and sun fish, are abundant. The 
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springs below ; to this must be attri- 
buted the uniform healthiness of the 
adjacent country. The vicinity of 
most ponds is unhealthy during the 
fall season, from agues, intermittent 
and putrid fevers being common. 

A lake is usually formed by the 
expansion of a river in a valley, 
through which it proceeds with a 
sluggish current, depositing near the 
banks an accumulation of vegetable 
matter ; the pond: lessens in the fall 
from the diminution of the stream 
from summer drought, and thus ex- 
posing the slime and vegetable pu- 
trefaction to the rays of the sun. 
The waters of this mountain lake, 
originating from the springs of the 
neighbouring ridge, roll over a clear 
sandy border ; no water weeds dis- 
please the sight, nor marsh detracts 
from the beauty of the scene, with 
the exception of a narrow tract of 
ground at the outlet. of the lake. 
The water is seldom diminished by 
drought. On its southern, western, 
and northern borders, many well 
tiled farms appear. One situation 
I particularly admired in visiting this 
secluded but beautiful spot ; the man- 
sion is of stone, large and neat, built 
on a peninsula of the north part. of 
the lake, gently rising from the 
water ; the ground, partially environ- 
ed by the lake, is sufficiently capa- 
cious to admit of a finely cultivated 
garden, the orchards, meadows, 
grain fields, &c. of the farm, extend- 
ing for a great distance on a gradu- 
ally rising ground—the Vredideka- 
hook-ridge, of great elevation, is seen 
adjacent to the east ; and to the west, 
the eye, after ranging over a diversi- 
fied tract, rests upon the lofty high- 
land chain. 

The respectable proprietor of the 
above mentioned dwelling and adja- 
cent farm, has greatly benefitted this 
part of the country, by introducing 
an improved mode of agriculture. 
The inhabitants of Rockland county 
are mostly of Dutch descent, and 
have adhered pretty generally to the 
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manners and habits of their ances- 
tors: 

At Haverstraw, where the ridge 
bordering the Hudson assumes the 
name of the Haverstraw mountains, 
a lofty peak, called High-town, rises 
between eight and nine hundred 
feet above the level of the adjacent 
water, exhibiting near the summit 
stupendous mural precipices; from 
Haverstraw, the mountain takes a 
western course, terminating at the 
Highlands. 

The rocks of this mountain range, 
that commence at Bergen point, and 
extend for sixty miles north, present 
little diversity of mineral character ; 
coarse secondary greenstone is uni- 
formly the summit rock, and general- 
ly forms the body of the mountain, 
displaying precipices of great height 
and extent; this rock rests upon 
sand stone of various colours and de- 
crees of fineness, and secondary ar- 
gillaceous strata. 

White freestone is, in some places, 
quarried-at the base of the moun- 
tain ; it is useful for cellar walls, ab- 
sorbing less moisture than red sand- 
stone. At the foot of the precipice, 
great quantities of green stone are 
observed, detached by frost from the 
ledges ; itis much used at New-York 
for dock stone. , 

The eastern bank of the Hudson 
river, from New-York to the High- 
lands, rises gradually from the water 
to a considerable elevation ; the soil 
is good, and well cultivated ; the road 
to Albany runs upon high ground pa- 
rallel with, and half a mile from the 
Hudson, affording to the traveller a 
succession of the finest views in Ame- 
rica. The landscapes near the 
banks of the Delaware and Connec- 
ticut rivers, are, in many places, 
richer, but they are deficient in gran- 
deur—there you view a river, gent- 
ly winding through fertile meadows, 
the small elevations of the back 
ground softened by high cultivation. 
But, in the North River prospects, 
to the charms produced by art, are 
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added, by way of contrast, nature, in 
all its sublimity, displaying’, rocks, 
precipices, and lofty mountains. 

Phillipsburgh, ‘Tarrytown, and 
Peekskill, are the only villages on 
the east bank of the river below the 
Highlands. Phillipsburgh is a small 
place, rendered worthy of note by the 
descent of a river from elevated 
ground, forming many excellent mill 
seats; the hills to the east of the 
landing were, during the revolution- 
ary war, the theatre of many battles 
and interesting military operations. 

Tarrytown and Singsing are small 
but pleasantly situated villages. 
Northward of Tarrytown, the land, 
in many places, rises to a great éle. 
vation, being cleared and in a good 
state of cultivation, it presents a 
smiling aspect, forming many desira 
ble situations. 

The country situated east of the 
Hudson differs from that of the wes- 
tern bank in geological character, 
as well as in appearance, being pri- 
mitive from the vicinity of New- 
York to the Highlands. ‘The wes- 
tern bank to Stony Point is altoge- 
ther secondary, having no rock in 
common with the eastern shore. 
where granite, gneiss, and mica slate, 


are the predominant minerals. Pri- |} 


mitive limestone is worked at Kings- 
bridge, observed at Phillipsburgh, 
quarried at Sing-sing, of a good qua- 
lity, and is very abundant between 
that village and the Highlands. A 
range of ‘this useful stone extends 
from Kingsbridge through the west 
of New-England to Canada. 

At Spitendevil creek, and other 
places adjacent to the Hudson’s 
eastern bank, gneiss of an excellent 


quality is quarried, and much used) 


in New-York. The actual price in 
the city is a dollar the carman’s load. 
Kingsbridge limestone the same. 

In progressing north, we soon 


came to another extensive sheet of 


water, called Haverstraw bay : ‘the 
mountains, ranging west, leave room 
for a fertile plain, upon which: the 
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village of Haverstraw is situated. 
We passed Verplanck’s point; a pe- 
ninsula of the eastern shore ; this 
was, during the revolutionary war, 
a contested military post. We were 
soon wafted to Stony Point, three 
miles from the entrance of the High- 
lands ; this military station was forti- 
fied by the British, and gallantly 
taken from them by an expedition 
under the direction of General 
Wayne, and. Major Lee, afterward 
General Lee, whose life was nearly 


‘taken by the Mob of Baltimore. 


Stony Point is an elevated pro- 
montory, that sweeps a considerable 


distance into the river ; its fortifica-: 


tions are now out of repair, and 
sheep peaceably graze upon ground 
formerly bristling with, bayonets. 

We passed the considerable vil- 
lage ef Peekskill, beautifully situat- 
ed on the slope of the eastern shore, 
and environed with hills and moun- 
tains. It was past midnight, when 
we found ourselves winding through 
the romantic scenery of the High. 
lands, and we 


‘¢ Beheld the wandering moon, 
Riding near her highest noon, 

Ever and anon she bow’d 

As stooping through a fleecy cloud.” 


For the distance of sixteen miles, 
the Hudson is contracted to its nar- 
rowest limits, and pursues its course 
rapidly, as if fearful of being arrested 
by the overhanging mountains. We 
were surrounded by elevated sugar 
loaf hills, that raise their tall and 
rocky summits to the sky—they ap- 
peared around me “ like waves on 
the tempestuous main.”? This mid- 
night scene was solemn and silent, 
‘*save where the lonely whip-poor- 
will, from time to time, amid the 
thickening wood, thrills to the silent 
moon his ‘melancholy lay.”’ 

We passed by the high point of 
Jand upon which was situated Fort 
Independence, and five miles from 
the entrance of the Highlands we 





came to Forts Montgomery and Clin- 
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ton—the west bank taken by the 
British from Governor Clinton. 
‘They landed near Stony Point, and 
came upon the forts by a circuitous 
route among the mountains. Fur- 
ther on is a romantic fall of water, 
that foams down the rocks of the wes- 
tern shore; it is called Buttermilk 
falls; here are situated some flour 
mills : pursuing our course, on 


“The mazy winding stream, 
Glittering in the wan moon-beam.” 


We came in sight of Fort Putnam— 
placed on an eminence that com- 
mands the river to the extent of can- 
non shot, its lofty walls that resemble 
the ruins of an old castle, reflected 
brightly the rays of the queen of 
night. 


‘¢ Yon mouldering turrets time-worn form, 
Her dark and trembling beams illume, 
She smiles amid the coming storm, 

And brightens from*surrounding gloom.” 


Turning the angle of West Point, 
we came in view of the barracks 
and public buildings. At this point 


_is established a useful military school. 


A considerable number of young 
men designed for the army are here 
instructed in the military art, and in 
sciences connected with it. The 
river 1s here very narrow ; and the 
lofty mountains rising almost perpen- 
dicularly from the waters edge, give 
ita deceptive appearance, and cause 
it to appear more contracted than it 
actually is. 

The echoes of the mountain were 
from time to time awakened by a 
sounding horn, 


“Hark, yon deep echo strikes the trembling 

ear 7 : 

See night's dull curtain wraps the darksome 
soul, 

O’er heaven’s blue arch what rolling world’s 
appear, 

And rouse to solemn thoughts the aspiring 
soul.” 


Near West Point runs the most 
elevated chain of the Highlands, 


over which | recently wandered se- 
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veral miles. I was returning with 
a gentleman of New-York, from a 
visit to his farm, situated back of 
New Windsor. We ascended the 
mountains by a path that left us on 
the summit in a traceless wilderness ; 
we pursued our route, sometimes 
descending the rocks into awful 
glens, not without apprehensions of 
being arrested in our progress by the 
fell lurking serpent, and sometimes 
climbing eminences to survey the 
country, and see our direction to the 
river. Many superb views, and 
much alpine scenery was presented. 


‘‘Here did we trace the devious glen, 
lar from the busy haunts of men, 
Along whose wild and rocky way, 
The leaping torrents love to stray.” 


We crossed mountain torrents, the 
trunks of trees forming our bridge, 
from whence we viewed the waters 
roaring among the rocks in the deep 
cult below. 


‘‘ The cliffs that rear their haughty head 

High o’er the rivers darksome ed, 

Were now all naked, wild, and grey, 

Now waving all with green wood spray ; 

Here trees in every crevice clung, 

And o’er the dell their branches flung, 

And there all splintered and uneven, 

‘The shivered rocks ascend to heaven.” 
Scorr’s Roxgsy. 


We wandered for hours, uncer- 
tain of extricating ourselves, appre- 
hending that we might .be forced to 
take up our night’s quarters among 
the bears and wolves of the moun- 
tains. 


‘¢ No sound of distant farm assailed the ear, 
No rising smoke, no opening fields appear ; 
But each high summit gain’d, the eye was shown 
Hills pil’d on hiils, in dreary prospect thrown.” 
WILSON, 


The horizon was dark, gloomy, and 
filled with clouds, that fled swiftly 
along, as if to escape the threatened 
tempest lowering in the grim even- 
ing sky ‘* along the woods, along 
the rocky glens, sighed the sad spi- 
rit of the coming storm.” 

At length, upon entering a deep 
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valley, environed by rocky eleva- 
tions, we were cheered by the sight 
of a cottage with a small cleared spot 
adjacent. Never before had I| be- 
held such a striking representation 
of poverty as was exhibited in the 
hut and its inhabitants, the comfort- 
less tenants of these wilds ; man, in 
the primitive hunter state, enjoyed 
as many conveniences as we found 
here. No doors, or glazed windows, 
prevented the winds of heaven from 
whistling freely within ; and the sky 
was seen through innumerable holes 
in the seive-like roof; their only 
neighbours were the wild rovers of 
the forest, and serpents were the oc- 
eupiers of the adjacent ledges. 

On entering the cottage, we found 
a sickly looking. woman, surrounded 
by a group of ragged dirty children, 
who ran away frightened at the un- 
usual sight of a visiter—their un- 
combed hair, filled with grease and 
dirt, stood on end like hogs’ bristles ; 
stumps of trees formed both chairs 
and table. ‘The only refreshment 
the good. woman could offer was 
Adam’s ale, which we drank from a 
broken tea cup ; the husband of this 
Eve was employed as a wood-cutter. 
The secluded valley in which this 
cottage stands would be a suitable 
residence for a hermit, robber, or 
misanthropist. 

Procuring directions, we pursued 
our route toward the road leading to 
West Point, and travelled a mile and 
a half without meeting a habitation. 
We wound through a woody valley 
shaded by overhanging rocks, and 
arrived at a cottage situated by the 
road side, that formed a striking con 
trast to the solitary one we had left 
—it was built of logs, but well point- 
ed, and whitewashed ; the roof was 
thatclied : we eatexed. and found 


every thing within bore an air of neat- 
ness and comfort, the floor and walls 
were clean, tne furniture good, and 
abundant—we were welcomed by a 
cheerful middle aged woman, with a 
pleasant face, that had seen hand- 








somer days, and by her rosy cheek’d 
daughter, fresh and blooming as the 
morn, who offered us a variety of 
refreshments. We learned that our 
hospitable entertainers were natives 
of Wales, who had emigrated to this 
country, and resided a short time in 
New-York, from whence they re- 
moved to build their nest like the 
eagle, among the mountain cliffs. 


‘Far in the wilderness obscure 

The lonely mansion lay, 

A refuge to the mountain poor, 

And strang ers led astray,”’ 
Gotpsmirn. 


They arrived poor as their dis. 
tant neighbours before visited by us; 
but the contrast in the situation of 
the two families exhibits the effects 
of temperance and industry in a stri- 
king manner. The resident of the 
crazy cottage was lazy, improvideat, 
and intemperate ; what a blessed ma- 
trimonial life his spouse must lead: 

Our new acquaintance, with the 
warmth of Welch hospitality, urged 
us to remain for tea, but the ap- 
proach of night, and of a storm, 
obliged us to decline. We fortu- 


nately did not meet with bears, 


wolves, wild cats, or snakes, to dis- 
pute our passage, but were informed 
by the inhabitants of the vicinity, 
that wild beasts are common, and 
that four kinds of venomous ser- 
pents range these airy heights, the 
hoopsnake, the rattlesnake, the cop- 
perhead (called, by many, more poi- 
sonous than the rattlesnake,) anda 
short thick snake that flattens its 
whole body when it bites. We de 
scended the mountains by a rocky 
path to the vicinity of West Point, 
passing over fields that were strew- 
ed with slain in the attack upon ihe 
forts. 

I observed that the rocks of the 
Highlands were almost invariably 
composed of granite and gneiss ; here 
and there appeared indications 0 
iron. A considerable quantity 0 
rich ore is quarried from this chain; 
it is often used as ballast for vessels 
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The highland chain is a continua- 
tion of the primitive mountains that 


form the boundary between New- 


England and the state of New-York. 
After crossing the Hudson, parallel 
ranges pass in a southwest direction 
through the northwest part of New- 
Jersey, diminishing in height. Ponds 
are numerous in this chain. A mill 
stream, originating from mountain 
ponds, empties into a creek on the 
western shore, not far from the south 
entrance of the Highlands. This 
place presents a good situation for a 
public dry dock ; the entrance,is nar- 
row and deep, having a wall of rock 
near one hundred feet in height, -on 
each side. Approaching toward its 
western extremity, the creek be- 
comes shallow, anda ship admitted 
through a lock, might be floated and 
left, by draining off the water, on 
bare ground. 
(To be continued.) 


ANECDOTES OF BUONAPARTE, 


Collected from recent publications, by O’ Mea- 
ra and others. 


We are all acquainted with the 
outcry raised against Longwood, the 
residence of the ex-emperor : speak- 
ing of this place and Plantation 
House, where the governor lives, 
and out of which Buonaparte wished 
to eject him, the writer says, 

But the locale of Longwood is de- 
cidedly the better of the two ;—the 
country surrounding it inevery direc- 
tion is beautifully adapted for riding 
or driving ; the whole of which, to 
the extent of twelve or thirteen 
miles, Napoleon has the unpisTuRB- 
ED PRIVILEGE OF ENJOYING UNSEEN 
AND UNATTENDED. 

The .account Las Casas give$ of 
Longwood is pre-eminently absurd. | 
The raging wind of which he speaks, | 
is the refreshing South-East Trade, 
which renders the climate healthy 
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and temperate ; and the blights which 
accrue to the vegetation from its 
parching effects, exhibit their influ- 
ence in a most surprising manner, in 
the luxuriant produce of a Kitchen- 
garden; which, although the Count 
affirms ‘‘ that no such convenient ap- 
pendage ever could be established at 
Longwood,” covers at this moment 
about three or four acres of ground, 
within two hundred yards of the house, 
and under the superintendance of a 
man of the name of Porteus, pro- 
duces remarkable fine vegetables, 
for the excellence of which I can 
vouch, from the unquestionable au- 
thority I quoted in favour of Mr. 
Barker’s beef—personal experience. 

Of the health of the prisoner, the 
author also speaks in terms widely 
different from his predecessors on 
the other side of the question :— 

With the state of Buonaparte’s 
health, it was my active endeavour 
to make myself as well acquainted 
as possible ; and I had: the satisfac- 
tion of having a positive declaration 
made to me in Longwood House, that 
he had never been in better health 
since his arrival, than he was at the 
time I was there. 1 saw him twice. 
The trick of standing with his hand 
in his breeches pockets he almost in- 
variably adopts, rarely altering their 
position, except ta take snuff, or 
place them in the pockets of his coat. 
The strong peculiarity in his appear- 
ance, which strikes every behold- 
er, arises from the almost preterna- 
tural size of his head, relatively to 
his body and limbs. On the 10th of 
November he was in the -varhandha 
adjoining his billiard-room, with a 
red night-cap on his head; and on 
the 12th of the same month, was 
walking and whistling in the same 
place, with every appearance of ex- 
cellent spirits :—he did not come in- 
to the garden, because it was not his 
POLICY. 

This policy of his, of which he 
speaks openly, and of which Ber- 


'trand and Montholon speak openly 
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too, is the most downright, and léast 
artificial piece of chicanery he ever 
adopted. All the fabrications about 
the pains on his chest, and the swell- 
ings of his legs, are so many politi- 
cal stage tricks, to keep alive the at- 
teation of his half of the world, and 
induce, if possible, the great event 
——REMOVAL. 

It is of course well known, that 
since the dismission of bis favourite, 
O*Meara, he has refused to see Doc- 
tor Verling, the medical man appoint- 
ed to the Longwood Establishment 
by Sir Hudson Lowe. T hrough 
Montholon, he has gone so far as to 
fet the Doctor understand, that this 
stubborn invisibility on bis part is 
not the result of disrespect toward 
either his person or abilities. ‘That 
the rest of the party at Longwood 
have a favourable opinion of his pro- 
fessional qualifications, is evident 
from the fact of his being the con- 
stant attendant and adviser of both 
families ; but, as Buonaparte says, it 
ts not his policy to see him, because 
he was not placed about his person 
by the Privy Council. 

This manceuvre he considers mas- 
terly, because, were Doctor Verling 
admitted to his presence, and an ac- 
quaintance with his constitution, the 
fallacy of all his tales of ill health 
would of course be discovered: by 
the determinafion, therefore, not to 
see him, he, without fear of contra- 
diction, puts forth stories of ‘his ma- 
lady, in which he feels certain of be- 
ing supported by his late physician ; 
while, at the same time, he 1s enabled 
to complain that a medical man, in 
whom he has no confidence, has been 
appointed to attend him by an incom- 
pétent authority. 

- Instead of state Hepatitis and po- 
litical Anasarca, were Buonaparte 
really to feel animal indisposition, | 
shrewdly suspect that the love of 
life would induce him to abandon his 
worldly policy, and call in the present 
wngualified attendant. 

Buonaparte is no Roman :—It may 


| 








be confidently relied on, that. the 
man who could scamper from Water. 
loo to Parts to pack up plate, china, 
and table-linen, as a fellow would roh 
his furnished lodgings, the night be- 
fore he had made up his mind to ab. 
scond, will never allow himself to be 
seriously ill, without taking advice 
from a source which himself allows 
to be highly respectable, and on 
which all his adherents successfully 
rely ; vor kill himself by inches af- 
ter his fall, when, with his views of 


‘religion, he might have ended his 


life with more écla¢ on the point of 
his own sword at the moment of his 
final defeat, and when he might just- 


-ly have exclaimed, 


‘¢ Nimirum hie die 
Una plus vixi mihi quam vivendum fuit.’** 


The warm bath in which Buona- 
parte stews himself, as it were, for 
hours together, and the abandon- 
ment of exercise, might, in an un- 
healthy situation, have enervated and 
emaciated him; but the excellence 
of the climate has maliciously defeat- 
ed all his efforts to become interest- 
ing ; and in spite of his exertions, a 
more ungraceful, thick-legged, fat, 
little fellow, never existed on the 
face of the earth. 

The account of his manner of life 
is short, but interesting :-— 

Concerning his domestic habits, | 
made the minutest inquiries : my in- 
formation must of course have been 
hearsay, but it was gathered from the 
best authority. He rises about eight 
or nine, and, after breakfast, is em- 
ployed either in reading (in which 
case he usually establishes himself 
in his warm bath,) or writing, or 
sometimes in merely dictating to 
Montholon, who is actively employed 
as his amanuensis, in preparing his 
memoirs:—he dines at three, or 
rather earlier—frequently: alone ; 
occasionally Bertrand and his wife 
dine with him ; occasionly the Mon- 


* Macrob. Saturnal. lib, ii. c. 7. 
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together. After dinner, when not 
particularly sulky, he.goes into the 
vyerhandha, or the’ billiard-room,| 
with which it communicates, and 
walks ‘there with some of the little 
arty till coffee be served. 

As the characters of the two prin- 
cipal ladies who have accompanied 
their husbands to St. Helena must 
have some influence on Buonaparte’s 
domestic economy, we copy a few 
traits of them :— 

Of these two Brentford Queens, 
Madame Montholon is the quieter 
and more amiable; Madame Ber- 
trand has more the: air of an intrigu- 
ante, (1 mean a political one,) and 
sometimes tris her hand at the po- 
pular game of effect. While I was 
in the island, she borrowed two shil- 
lings of a soldier’s wife of the name 
of Snell, to do some charitable action, 
and did not repay her for three or 
jour days: her policy being to have 
it inferred, that, with the sweetest 
and most benevolent feelings in the 
world, she had no money at her dis- 
posal ; this, considering they actually 
receive four hundred pounds sterling 
per month, every article, either ne- 
cessary or of luxury, being furnished 
them, is much of a piece with Buo- 
naparte’s political sale of plate, to 
pay househould expenses, with ten 
thousand pounds at command, beside 
the favourite necklace of the prin- 
cess Hortense, of which cadeau he 
hecame master, much in the same 
manner as Mr. Warden did, in his 
turn, of Buonaparte’s knee-buckles ; 
which necklace, by the way, may 
have been disposed of in a manner 
somewhat more profitable than being 
worn in a neckcloth. 

Madame Bertrand, who, to do her 
justice, though long and lanky, and 
sallow and shapeless, is somewhat 
interesting, tried her influence over 
Dr. Verling, the medical attendant, 
on the subject of her husband’s af- 
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' tholons ; but for some time past, not f| refused to fight, after insulting him ;) 


for finding that, instead of being no- 
ticed by almost all the military men 
in their neighbourhood, her husband 
(whose policy does not lead him so 
cordially to hate red coats as his 
master) was universally cut by them; 
she made an attack upon the Doctor 
to endeavour, by his interference, 
to effect a reconciliation between 
the Count and the Colonel. His an- 
swer silenced all farther requests = 
*¢ Madam,” said he, ‘** I can have no- 
thing to.say on the subject: the in- 
sult was offered to Colonel Lyster im 
writing ;—in writing the apology 
must be made ; and only 1 in writing 
can it be conv eyed to tudt gentle- 
man.’ . 


, 





Madame Bertrand,’.with all her 
policy, has a certain share -of the 
candour inherentin her sex; and oc- 
casionally Icts slip expressions, which 
might be constru¢d into an ardent 
wish to ne orr ! bat having no con- 
venient retreat to .fly to, they most 
faithfully and patridtically remain 
where they are. 

The picture of Buonaparte him- 
self is drawn with much originality : 
we take a few scattered features— 

It may be necessary to remark. 
that whenever the great man is par 
‘ticularly displeased, he has a knack 
\of drawing down the corners of his 
mouth and grunting—titerally grunt- 
ing. He commences after dinner 
| humming atune, beating time on the 
table with the foct of his glass 5 


~ ¥ 


other : days flash across his mind, and 
the air and motion become more ani- 
mated, till the reverie closes with 


‘one of his loudest grunts, to whick 


sound the action is so vehemently 
adapted, that the glass falls a victim 
ito lis energy. 

Of these grunts he is particularby 
profuse, when any former failure of 
‘his own is brought, however acci- 
dentally, to his recollection. 
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The only excuse which can be 
found for the capriciousness and 
freaks of Buonaparte, toward these 
said Commissioners, and indeed on 
all points connected with his jeopar- 
dy, where his great policy is out of 
the question, isthe influence which 
the outlaw Bertrand has over him. 
This fellow, whose insolence and ab- 
surd assumption of consequence are 
perfectly ridiculous, has the faculty 
of romancing with greater gravity 
and assurance than the generality of 
his countrymen ;-~point blank deni- 
als of conversation, hardly dry on 
the lip, he considers fair stratagems : 
indeed, so completely is his charac- 
ter for poeticising prose now esta- 
blished in Saint Helena, that no of- 
ficer having business to transact with 
him, will do it, unless in the presence 
of a third person. 

One circumstance strongly marks 
the general character of the Long- 
wood Court. In the recapitulation 
of all their grievances, or the enu- 
meration of their wants and wishes, 
none of them have ever expressed 
the slightest desire for religious as- 
sistance. On their departure from 
England, Madame Bertrand called 
for cards, and the illustrious Napo- 
leon for a backgammon-board, but 
none of them ever thought of a spi- 
ritual comforter. 

The sabbath is marked at Long- 
wood by no other form of ceremony, 
than the observance of so much of 
the Decalogue as directs abstinence 
from labour. 
write or employ Montholon on Sun- 


days ;--no other distinction is made, | 


and it is really melancholy to see a 


community, than whom none of | 


Gop’s creatures more require the 


aid of religion, passing their hours | 


not only without the fulfilment of its 
external forms, but. apparently ha- 
ving lost sight of the necessity of its 
duties, and the comfort of its obser- 


vances. 





Buonaparte does not | 
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Plantation House, the residence of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, is a comfortable 
residence, placed on an extensive 
lawn, and surrounded by a profusion 
of magnificent trees : here the bam- 
boo of India, the oak of England, and 
the pine of Norway, flourish toge- 
ther, and forma novel and charming 
embellishment for the retreat of the 
governor from the cares of busi- 
ness. 

In the course of a wandering life, 
[ never saw so great a variety of ob- 
jects combined, as are thrown toge- 
ther in St. Helena. The bold and 
imposing appearance of High Knoll, 
rising from a calm and lovely valley ; 
the rich softness of the veraure, op- 
posed to the brown and barren rocks 
which skirt the shore, and here and 
there mtrude themselves on the 
sight ; the well-stocked farms min- 
eled with patches of country evi 
dently volcanic, and the magnificent 
extent of horizon which bounds 
almost every view, render the 
island of St. Helena so far from be- 
ing an uncomfortable or unpleasant 
residence, a retreat replete with in- 
terest and attraction. Under the go- 
vernment of Sir Hudson Lowe, eve- 
ry spot, where cultivation can be in- 
troduced, is growing into utility; 
and, taken altogether, there can be 
no hesitation in pronouncing the co- 
lony to be so rapidly improving, that 
in a few years, under the same sys- 
tem of encouragement, it may be in- 
dependent of any foreign aid for sup- 
plies of grain; at least it is fair to 
imagine so, judging from what has 
been done already, and what is actu- 
ally doing : should this be achieved, 
no power on earth could subdue the 

ossessors of St: Helena. 

Mr. O‘Meara 
‘“‘ wooden palace” sent from London, 
as utterly unworthy; now, many 
persons in London saw it, and thought 
it a very fine construction. But, i 
truth, he conceives nothing good 





| enough for the Emperor, whose very 
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wars with the rats are now a theme 


of lamentation. 

The rats are so numerous at Long- 
wood, and so fearless, that they often 
assemble, even in the day time, in 
flocks, to feed when the offal of the 
kitchen is thrown out, and have not 


unaptly been compared to broods of 


young chickens, collected about the 
parent hen. .The floors of Long- 
wood were so perforated with their 
holes, as to resemble a sieve. Over 
these the servants had nailed pieces 
of tin, to keep them out. Napole- 
on’s dining room was particularly in- 
fested with them ; and it is a fact, 
that one of these noxious animals 
sprung out of his hat, when he was 
going to put iton, one. day after din- 
ner. The devastations committed by 
them were almost incredible, and, 
latterly, rat hunting became a fa- 
vourite sport at Longwood. The 
chase was performed in the follow- 
ing manner: a little before dark the 
holes were uncovered, and entrance 
atforded to the game ; soon after, five 
or six of the servants rushed in, with 
lights, sticks, and followed by dogs, 
covered the holes as fast as possible, 
and attacked the rats, who, when 
driven to desperation, made a vigor- 
ous defence, assailed the dogs, and 
sometimes even the men, by running 
up their legs and biting them. Six- 
teen were killed in this manner, in 
less than half an. a20NE in one of the 
rooms. ithe, gt 
The eagerness with: which every. 
opportunity of depriving Napol 
of any object which might tend to 
beguile ithe hours.of his imprison- 
ment is seized,..may be conceived 
from the , perusal of the following 
fact. Napdleon, during his illness, 
occasionally solaced himself by look- 
ing through a spy-glass, out of the 
windows’ of his room.: Being de- 
sirous of preserving uninjured the 
telescope, which had been his com- 
panion at the battles of Austerlitz, 
Jena, Friedland, Wagram, &c. in or- 
er to bequeath it to his son, he de- 
Ver I. 47 
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sired me to purchase the best glass I 
could procure for him, as soon as 
the store ships, which were dail 

expected, arrived from England. In 
June, 1818, I saw a very handsome 
brass one, mounted upon a stand, 
and consequently well adapted for 
the use of an invalid, at a shop which 
had been opened a few days before, 
by Captain Thompson, of the store 
ship Phoenix. I examined it, and 
told the proprietor that I would pur- 


jchase it, provided it was approved 


of at Longwood. Upon my return 
there, I informed Napoleon I had 
procured a glass, which | thought 
would be found suitable in every re- 
spect; and the following morning, 
the maitre d’hétel made an agree- 
ment to purchase it for 16 pounds, 
and ordered it to be sent to a trades- 
man to be cleaned, and the glasses 
placed in proper order. In order to 
deprive Napoleon of this trifling ar- 
ticle, Sir —Thomas Reade* offered, 
clandestinely, an addition of four 
pounds to the price agreed on by the 
maitre d*hotel, and thereby procured 
the telescope for the governor ; at 
the same time prohibiting the vend- 
or from revealing the name of the 
purchaser. 

In January last, Napoleon, who 
had not been out of the house for 
near six months before, walked out 
and viewed the new building con- 
structing for him. After consider- 
ing it with attention, he desired Ge- 
‘neral Montholon to communicate to 
the orderly officer, that he would 
never inhabit it. ‘* Si elle est pour 
lui,” said General Montbolon to 8 
tain Nichols, ** comme cela n’est pa 
douteux, al me charge devous détlareh 
quelle esttgut ad fait inconvenable et 
qu'il ne Uhabitera jamais.” Had it 


* In December, 1816, it was humanely sug 
gested by this gentleman, that it. would be 
right to deprive Napoleon of his book 3, if he did 
not comply with the governor’s wishes. This 
negetied when yee had answered the ap- 
plication made to him from Sir Hudson Lowe, 
to receive the visits of some Of his favourites, by 
pertinengly observing, “* Lesgens qut sont dans 
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been the intention of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, or Lord Bathurst, to have 
rendered Napoleon as comfortable 
as this wretched island might allow, 
be would have been accommodated 
either in Plantation House, (the only 
good mansion on the island,) or at 
least a house could have been built 
for him at Rosemary Hall, or Colo- 
nel Smith’s, where there is some 
shade and water, and which are 
sheltered from the bleak south-east 
wind. 


known to all those who have ever 
been about his person,) is extreme- 
ly susceptible of catarrh, of which 
complaint he has had several attacks, 
some of avery violent nature. For 
this reason, the unsheltered and 
bleak situation of Longwood renders 
it most obviously an improper and 
unhealthy residence for him, as was 
evinced by the frequent severe colds, 
and other inflammatory affections, 
which he experienced when he did 
go out. The deleterious effects of 
the sharp trade wind. even upon ve- 
getable life, in exposed situations 
like Longwood, has been satisfacto- 
rily proved in page 38, on the au- 
thority of the actual senior member 
of the Council of St. Helena, and 
clearly manifests, that any attempt 


to procure shade there, by means of 


trees, must be fruitless. 
O‘Meara himself was sent off the 


island abruptly, in the custody of 


the gaeler of the common prison, and 
complains bitterly of ill usage, of his 
trunks being opened and plundered, 


. and other injuries ; but he is of too 


little consequence to detain us from 
the principal object, of whose far- 
ther disorders the following is rela- 
ted : 

Since my compulsory removal 
from the island, in July, 1818, un- 


til January, 1819, an interruption of 


the medical treatment of Napoleon 
for five months took place} as he 


Napoleon, in consequence of that 
great sensibility of the membranes of | 
his nose, fauces, &c. (a fact well 


[vor ft, 


'would not receive the surgeon ats 
'tempted tu be imposed upon him b 


Sir Hudson Lowe. Subsequently to 
that period, General Montholon’s 
agent in London has received a co 

of a note, addressed by him to Sir 
Hudson Lowe, dated the 19th of Ja- 
nuary, 1819, and some bulletins, and 
other official documents, with a pe- 
rusal of which ne has favoured me, 
By these it appears, that Napoleon 
had four or five times experienced 
symptoms foreboding an attack of 
apoplexy in the course of different 
nights ; and on the 17th of January 
‘last, one of so alarming a nature, 
‘that they imagined, for a moment, 
dissolution had taken place. Upon 
‘his reviving a little, Count Bertrand 
| proposed to him to call in Dr. Ver- 





ling, which he refused, “‘ cette seule - 


proposition (says General Montholon 
in his note to Sir Hudson Lowe) al- 
tera sa phisionomie et accrut le mal 
dans le moment.”? General Bertrand 
then called in Mr Stokoe at one 
o’clock in the morning ; he did not 
arrive until four hours afterwards, 
as the orderly officer was not au- 
thorized to send for him, without 
asking leave of the Governor. Then 
the Admiral. who lived a mile and a 
half from the town, was to be con- 
sulted, and his permission obtained, 
prior to sending on board the Con- 
queror for the surgeon, which added 
greatly to the delay. 

Whatever relates to this extraor- 
dinary person, must continue to have 


derful fortunes ; and it is pleasant to 
contrast his:earlier with his later 
life, as this publication enables us to 
do. 

Napoleon had his moments of gay- 
ety, though it was -marifested in a 
very singular way : namely, by pull- 
ing the ears, and pinching the cheeks 
and arms of those he loved, and oc- 
casionally by boxing their ears. Du- 
roc, Berthier, Savary, and a few of 
his aides-de-camp, frequently re- 








ceived these salutations, accompa- 





an interest proportioned to his won-. 
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nied by the epithets, grosse béte, bu- 


tor, rc. and all with the utmost good. 


humour. This species of familiari- 
ty appeared very strange to Maria 
Louisa, particularly when it hap- 
pened to be directed to her. The 
emperor was frequently present at 
her toilette, and never failed to give 
her some of those marks of. friend- 
ship. One day he happened to pinch 
her arm rather more violently than 
he probably intended. She ros 
and uttered a shriek. Napoleon, 
without being disconcerted, gave her 
a more gentle pinch on. the other 
arm, Called her grosse béte, em- 
braced her, and in this manner peace 
was concluded. Madame de Mon- 
tebello was, perhaps, the only indi- 
vidual of the court who ventured to 
manifest any disapproval, when the 
emperor took similar liberties with 
her. 

One day, as he entered the apart- 
ments of the empress, he observed 
a young lady seated with her back 
toward the door. He beckoned to 
those who saw him to be silent, and 
advancing softly to the back of her 
chair, he placed his hands over her 
eyes. She knew of no one who was 
likely to behave in this familiar way 
except M. Bourdier, an old and re- 
spectable man, attached to the em- 
press’ household in quality of chief 
physician, and she immediately con- 
cluded it was he, ‘*‘ Have done, then, 
M. Bourdier,” she exclaimed ; *‘ do 
you think I don’t know your great 
ugly hands ?”’ ‘* Great ugly hands !” 
repeated the emperor, restoring the 
use of her eyes, ‘* you are hard to 
please, madam!” The poor young 
lady, overwhelmed with confusion, 
withdrew to an adjoining apart- 
ment. 

Napoleon took great pleasure in 
embarrassing those with whom he 
conversed, and in asking captious 
questions, in order to throw them 
into confusion. To him this was 
easy, for he possessed a superficial 
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knowledge of every thing; there was 
no art or science on which he could 
not discourse, and of which he had 
not acquired a few technical terms. 
To display more knowledge than the 
person whom he interrogated, on a 
subject with which the latter ought 
to have been particularly acquaint- 
ed, was a triumph of which he 
never failed to avail himself, and he 
mercilessly took advantage of the 
embarrassment and timidity to which 
his presence occasionally gave rise. 
A short time after the promulgation 
of the code which bears his name, 
he signed the marriage contract for 
the daughter of doctor Boyer, his 
principal surgeon: ‘* This con- 
tract is, of course, drawn up ac- 
cording to the custom of Paris ?” 
said the emperor, to the notary who 
presented it. ‘* No, Sire,” replied 
the latter, ‘it is according to the 
Napoleon Code.”’ He had sufficient 
presence of mind to perceive the 
snare that was laid for him: had he 
answered in the aflirmative, the 
emperor would not have failed 
to observe that the Napoleon Code 
had abrogated the custom of Paris. 
A word on the gallantries of Na- 
poleon. Much has been reported 
and printed on this subject, and in- 
trigues have been attributed to him, 
with women of whom he never en- 
tertained a thought. It is not, how- 
ever, to be inferred, that he never 
had transient likings and fancies ; 
and it may well be supposed, that, 
in the situation in which he was 
placed, he seldom found much diffi- 
culty in gratifying his inclinations. 
But though he talked freely of the 
amours of others, he was silent with 
regard to his own ; and was, in par- 
ticular, far removed from that silly 


boasting of favours never obtained. 
In his youth be had entertained a 

passion for Madame de Paulowski, a 

Polish lady. She is one of the two 








women, who, after an intimate con-- 


ostentation which displays itself in 
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nection with him, still retain his es- 
teem and friendship; and he has re- 
ceived from her the most touching 
proofs of affection. Om his abdica- 
tion she repaired to. Fontainbleau to 


bid him farewell; and -when she jf 


learned that Maria Louisa had- not 
followed him to the island of ‘Elba, 
she repaired thither with ason she 
had by him, and determined to re- 
side on the island merely asa friend, 

whose society might be agreeable to 
him. But to this Napoleon ‘did not 
consent. He could not think of giv- 
ing the empress the mortification of 
learning, that a woman whom he had 
loved, though before marriage, was 
living in his society, and Madame de 
Paulowski remained only three days 
at Elba. 


oer Se 


Buonaparte retained, for a long 
time, the friendship which he had 
contracted at earlier periods, and 
having become first consul, he 
continued to receive, at St. Cloud, 
those friends whom he bad known 
in his humbler fortune.. What con- 
tributed to make him change his 
conduct in this respect was, that 
many of them forgot what was due 
to the chief of the French govern- 
ment, and thus forced him to re- 
member it himself. Dugazon was 
amongst this number. One day that 
he was at St, Cloud, Buonaparte re- 
marked, that the embonpoint of this 
actor had increased considerably. 
** How round you are growing, Du- 
gazon,” said he, patting him on the 
stomach. ‘* Not so much soas you, 
my little man,” replied the buffoon, 
allowing himself the same liberty. 
My little man said nothing, but Du- 
gazon was never admitted into his 
presence again. Ysabey, the mini- 
ature painter, was not more dis- 
creet. 

Talma also took some liberties, 
which very justly displeased Bue- 
naparte. He was banished from his 
intimacy, but did not lose the pro- 


——s 
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tection of a master who paid his 
debts every year, and allowed him 
considerable donations, without, 
however, being able to make him 
rich. 


he cassie 
From the Literary Panorama. 


CLARKE’S TRAVELS. 


ravels in various countries in Eu. 


a 


rope, /sia, and Africa. By Ed- 
ward Daniel Clarke, L.L. D. Part 
If. Scandinavia. 


After a long silence, this learn- 
ed and enterprising traveller, with 
whose previous volumes our readers 
are well acquainted, once more ap- 
pears before the public, with a far- 
ther portion of his researches. The 
same acute spirit of inquiry, which 
characterizes his former volumes, 
will be found in almost every page 
of the present; and though it does 
not treat of places and people, inte- 
resting from the classical recollec- 
tions they excite, yet it is in no re- 
spect deficient in tha?interest, which 


jithe faithful delineation of human 


life and manners, in regions compa- 
ritively unknown, never fails to ex- 
cite. 

Quitting England by way of Yar- 
moutk, Dr. C. proceeded first to the 
celebrated island of Heligoland, of 
which we have some curious histo- 
rical particulars. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Altona and Hamburgh, of 
which we have a pleasing descrip- 
tion. Of the extensive commerce 
carried on at the latter place, some 
idea may be formed from the count- 
ing houses of the merchants, whose 
establishments have more the ap- 
pearance of a national bank, than 
that of the private counter of an in- 
dividual. The worst part of Ham- 
burgh is stated to consist in its nat 
row streets and their wretched pave- 
ment, which nuisance, however, 1 
but little regarded, the use of car: 








riages being almost universal. The 
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houses are characterized by remark- 
able cleanliness, compared with 
which the houses of our metropolis, 
(at least those of inferior trades- 
men,) would cut but a poor figure, 
notwithstanding our boasted cleanli- 
ness. 

Dr. Clarke has communicated one 
article of information, which will not 
be lost upon those travelling epi- 
cures, who wander about the conti- 
nent to gratify their palates. The 
luxuries of eating and drinking are 
no where more studiously cultivat- 
ed, nor is there any place in Eu- 
rope where larger sums of money 
are lavished to maintain them. At 
the same time, however, dinners are 
stated to be provided in the taverns, 
much neater and better than those 
of London, and at one tenth of the 
price. 

The manner in which provision is 
made for the poor, reflects the high- 
est honour upon the people and the 
government. The poor are support- 
ed by voluntary contributions, and 
by taxes on public amusements. 
These contributions are deposited in 
the town hall, in five chests, respec- 
tively inscribed with the names of 
the five parishes of Hamburgh. 
Concerning the government of Ham- 
burgh, which has often been vaunt- 
ed as the most perfect example in 
the world of what a good govern- 
ment should be, Dr. Clarke obtain- 
ed the following authentic particu- 
lars : 

‘* Although considered as being 
aristocratic, it consists of three es- 
tates, controlling each other, and 
which may be compared to our king, 
lords, and commons. ‘These three 
estates are as follow : 

‘dst. The Senate, consisting of 
three estates within itself: the first 
of which is formed of four burgomas- 
ters, who are the principal magis- 
trates of this city: the second, by 
four syndics, who have the adminis- 
tration of all foreign affairs; and 
the third, by twenty-four senators. 
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Every assembly, whether of the 
three estates, or of the subdivisions 
of the first estate, has the power of 
electing its own members ; that is, 
in case of the death of either of the 
burgomasters, or syndics, the survi- 
vors elect another member. 

© 2d, The Ancients, or Ober Alten, 
—an assembly formed by the Elders 
of each parish: four of whom are 
chosen out of every parish. All 
laws proposed by the senate, must 
be approved by this assembly. In 
Hamburgh there are five parishes. 

‘© 3d. The Burghers or Citizens of 
Hamburgh—answering to our free- 
men in borough towns. They never 
assemble but on great occasions : 
such as, the introduction of a new 
law, or the imposition of a new tax. 
Upon these emergencies, one hun- 
dred burghers are elected, out of 
their whole body, by the burghers 
themselves. Every Lutheran citi- 
zen, also, who is a_ householder, 
and, of course, a burgher, is amena- 
ble to the city taxes, and has a right 
to vote. 

‘‘ In these three estates is vested 
the whole legislative power of Ham- 
burgh; but they have no power, 
either severally or collectively, to 
vote away a single mark of the pub- 
lic money ; this can only be effected 
by an appeal from the government 
to the chamber of finance. Itisa 
very difficult thing, therefore, either 
to introduce a new law, or to levy 
a new tax; because the elders, who 
have great influence, do not easily 
admit the propriety of making .any 
alteration in customs which have 
been long established ; and no ap- 
peal can be made to the burghers, 
unless the senate and elders be of one 
mind.”’ 

The moral state of Hamburgh at 
this time, (the spring of 1799,) was 
highly creditable to the character of 
the inhabitants. The police, indeed, 
Dr. Clarke informs us, was ‘* so well 
regulated, that an instance of mur- 


‘der had not occurred within the me- 
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mory of many persons living ; and 
robberies had rarely happened. 
The firemen, who patrole the streets, 
have a custom, which exists also in 
Constantinople, of striking their long 
staves against the pavement. The 
watchmen always spring their rat- 
tle before they call the hour. 

From Hamburgh, our. traveller 
proceeded through the duchy of 
Sleswick to Copenhagen, the metro- 
polis of Denmark, with the descrip- 
tion of which we need not detain 
our readers, and thence to Gothen. 
burgh, as an important sea port be- 
longing to Sweden, containing a_ po- 
pulation of about 15,000 souls, most 
of whom are entirely engaged in the 
commerce of a very flourishing her- 
ring fishery of this city. From Go- 
thenburgh, his route lay through 
Trolhaetta, and several intermediate 
towns, to Stockholm, the capital of 
Sweden. Of the canal of Trolhaet- 


ta, the design of which is to effect a 
navigation between the Baltic and 
the Kattegat, we have an interesting 


account, for which we must refer 
our readers to Dr. Clarke’s volume. 
Of the liberality of the Swedes to 
strangers, he experienced, and has 
gratefully recorded, many pleasing 
instances. 

The architecture of Stockholm, 
though imposing to the eye, 1s little 
more than lath and plaster, ‘‘ mere 
wood and mortar, tricked out to look 
like Corinthian pillars and stone 
walls.” He visited the arsenal and 
senate house, whieh we shall not 
stop to describe, and has collected 
some particulars relative to the as- 
sassination of Gustavus III. by Count 
Ankarstrom, which cannot fail to in- 
terest our readers. 

‘“ To extenuate the enormity of 
this deed, and to keep, as much as 
possible, from view, the real authors 
of the conspiracy, of which the ac- 
tual assassin, 4nkarstrom, was but a 
mere instrument, the character of 
their victim has been blackened, 
and is still laden with all sorts of ob- 
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loquy. Yet impartial men in Swe. 
den, who, belonging to no party, may 
be considered as lookers-on, will not 
fail to discern, in the ‘ signs of the 
times,’ the development of a dra- 
ma which commenced only with the 
death of Gustavus.” 

“It is said in Sweden, that the 
king well knew to whom he was in- 
debted for the blow inflicted by the 
hand of Jrkarstrom. And if the opi- 
nion which the Swedes, notwith- 
standing their natural reserve, main- 
tain before foreigners upon this sub- 
ject, be founded in fact, some future 
Shakspeare may find, in the mysteri- 
ous circumstances connected with 
the death of Gustavus, a plot not un- 
like that of the tragedy of Hamlet ; 
for which we have been already in- 
debted to the annals and character- 
istic manners of northern nations, 
Yet to such a pitch have party feel- 
ings attained, with regard to this 
transaction, that the ‘memory of 
Ankarstrom’ is sometimes given as a 
toast, even in Stockholm, and hailed 
with enthusiasm. In the character 
of Ankarstrom, and in his conduct 
after condemnation, we may discern 
something of the hero: but how re- 
mote from every thing heroic was 
the act and the manner of the assas- 
sination of Gustavus, in whose death 
patriotism had not the smallest share. 
Private pique, party interest, and 
the most: selfish views of ambition, 
all conspired together, and usurped 
the place of virtue. If the real his- 
tory of the conspiracy should ever 
transpire, it will be manifest how 
low the assassin ranked among the 
members of a party, which extend- 
ed, from the king’s own relations, 
through all the ranks of society. 
Had it not been for this, Gustavus 
would have lived; and the mourn- 
ful family of the misguided Ankar- 
strom might still have possessed their 
friend and parent. As a husband 
and a father, the latter was without 
reproach ; and it may be imagined 
what was the anguish of his wife and 
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children, when he was taken from 
them to answer such a crime.— 
Among the various writers who 
have attempted to explain the mo- 
tives for his conduct in this infamous 
murder, (at one time attributed fo 
the influence of the Parisian Juco- 
bing and at another to the sect of 
aeines,) there have not been 
wanted some who have ascribed it 
altogether to the king’s own rela- 
tions ; and the belief that it might 
have been prevented by one of them, 
the most interested in the conse- 
uences of his death, is very gene- 
ral in Sweden. This is not a ques- 
tion for our decision ; neither shall 
we meddle with it, further than to 
make known the opinions which pre- 
vail concerning it, in the country 
where this event happened. It is 
very certain, that after Gustavus was 
no more, little desire was manifest- 
ed, either to avenge his death, or to 
do justice to his memory. Of all 
the persons known to have been 
concerned as accomplices, Ankar- 
strom alone was put to death. With- 
in four months after the affair hap- 
pened, the.opera house, in which the 
king had been assassinated, was 
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again opened ; the court appeared 
there with its usual splendour ; and! 
the very boards which had been| 
stained by his blood, vibrated to the 
feet of the dancers. We made some 
inquiry of persons who had been 
eye-witnesses of all that passed upon, 
the occasion, as to the behaviour of 
the king, when he found that the 
wound he had received was mortal. 
It had been said, that, upon receiv- 
ing this intelligence, he was over- 
powered by his feelings, and gave 
way to his tears; but every thing 
we heard served to convince us of 
his great magnanimity. In the midst 
of his bitter agonies, he prayed that 
the lives of his assassins might be 
spared ; and. in more tranquil mo- 


measures for the immediate benefit, 
and for the future welfare, of his 
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country. In viewing the character 
of Gustavus the Third, his passion for 
the arts, and his polished manners, 
we behold a prince whose qualifica- 
tions were more suited for the old 
court of Versailles, than for the 
throne of Sweden. ‘The iron scep- 
tre of the Goths, which his great an- 
cestor, Gustavus Vasa, swayed in 
such a manner as to render Sweden 
formidable to surrounding nations, 
became, under the influence of his 
clemency, more impotent than a 
reed ; and, consequently, there grew 
up beneath it all manner of civil dis- 
sensions and domestic conspiracies. 
Yet, amidst his defects and his vices, 
industriously exaggerated as they 
have been by his enemies, a certain 
elevation of soul was always conspi- 
cuous. ‘The enterprising spirit with 
which he ascended the throne, lives 
recorded in history ; nor has it been 
denied, that by those who make the 
great body of the people in Sweden, 
he was beloved while he lived, and 
regretted when he died.” 

The manner in which Ankarstrom 
was put to death is thus related : 

‘* He was exposed upon a scaffold 
raised for the purpose, in front of 
the senate house, upon the left of the 
pedestrian statue of Gustavus Vasa, 
and at the end of a street which here 
terminates in the square. ‘The 
throng of spectators was immense. 
Several detachments of cavalry, with 


| drawn sabres, preceded the cart in 


which .Inkarstrom, surrounded by 
executioners, was conveyed from his 
prison. The streets were lined with 
infantry. After being publicly flog- 
ged, he was chained to a post, and 
left exposed, for several hours, to 
the view of all the people. Over 
his head were fastened, in a conspi- 
cuous manner, the dagger and the 
two pistols with which he went to 
the masquerade: and above all, ap- 
peared this inscription, in the Swedish 
language : ‘‘ Assassin of the King.” 
(Several portraits of him have been 
sold: that which has been engraved 
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by Dr. C. is remarkable for the like- | 


ness it exhibits of the man; and it 
shows, at the same time, the man- 
ner in which he was exposed, dur- 
ing three successive days, to the 
people.) He was five feet two 
inches high; his hair was black, 
short, and frizzled; his nose aqui- 
line ; and he had a firm and lofty ex- 
pression of countenance ; regarding 
the vast throng of spectators with an 
unmoved appearance of calmness 
and indifference. Being thus ex- 
posed for three days, upon the fourth 
day his right hand was struck off; 
after which he was beheaded, and 
his body separated into four quar- 
ters, which were exposed upon four 
wheels, in different quarters of the 
city. Five weeks after his execu- 
tion, the remains of his carcase were 
visited by persons of distinction be- 
longing to his party, and even by 
elegant women, as precious velics ; 
and verses attached to those wheels 
were frequently observed, com- 
mending the action for which he suf- 
fered.” 


From the Lady's Magazine. 
THE SPECTRE HARPER. 


Those who possess records of 
French jurisprudence, as it was in 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, know how much the power of 
magic, charms, and sorcerers, per- 
plexed the doctors of the Sorbonne, 
even at thut period. St. André tells 
us gravely, in his disquisition printed 
at Paris in 1725, of the antics per- 
formed by one James Noel, of Haye- 
du-Puis, in Normandy, about the 
year 1669, in company with a cer- 
tain tall black man, ‘‘ having horns 
on his head, sparkling eyes, a switch 
in one hand, and a lighted candle of 
pitch in the other.”’ Thus equipped, 
this venerable master of the cere- 
monies held balls al fresco in the 
woods by moonlight, notwithstanding 
Judge Boguet, the Parliament of 
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Rouen, and all the troopers that 
could be mustered. The great Prince 
of Conde himself visited a witch, 
and one of the fairest ladies of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s court was suspect. 
ed of keeping a familiar imp, be- 
cause she allowed her dog to sit at 
table with her.. Let us not be Mur. 
prised, therefore, if witchcraft had 
its believers only a few years ago in 
the remoter parts of this island, and 
if there are still some persons who 
exercise that magic which, as an em. 
inent French woman once said when 
tried for sorcery, is the power of 
great minds over less. * 

There is in the county of Cardi- 
gan, South Wales, a parish called 
Llanbadarn Fawr, of great note 
among antiquaries. Llan, when ad- 
ded to the name of saint, implies a 
place of worship, and the Padarn, or 
patron-saint, of this parish wore a 
gigantic coat of mail, which may be 
still seen in the catalogue of princely 
rarities kept at Caerlyon. Within 
the last thirty years the country re- 
sembled an open field, on which any 
man might keep what number of 
sheep he pleased ; and wild horses 
and wild cattle ran out all the winter 
in common. The people, simple, 
hardy, and active, retained some 
customs very friendly to early mar- 
riages and good neighbourhood. Ac- 
cording to one of these customs, the 
baliff of the little manor of Rhydon- 
nen came at the dawn of Easter Mon- 
day to an ancient chapel, where the 
young women and old champions had 
been seated all night, to see fair play 
among the wrestlers assembled there 
by long established privilege. There, 
having rung his bell three times, the 
bailiff announced, in a loud voice, 
the intended marriage of David 
Gwynne and Lillian Morrison the 
following Saturday. Much elevation 
of noses and expansion of mouths 
happened among the swains and spin- 
sters; and after the usual debate on 
the betrothed parties’ choice, the up- 
married part of the assembly ad- 
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journed, as such occasions required, 
to the nearest inn’s parlour, where 
a blank book was opened for sub- 
scriptions. An ancient and bounti- 
ful Welch custom directs that the 
friends and neighbours of persons ap- 
proaching the holy state shall fur- 
nish their tenement with the most 
useful’ articles of furniture and of 
bridal festivity ; each giver placing 
his name or mark opposite the name 
of his gift, ina book already men- 
tioned, which is duly kept by the 
wedded pair, that an article of the 
same kind, or equal value, may be 
given at his or her marriage. The 
benefits of this reciprocal benevo- 
lence need no comment, and the 
honest groupe collected at, the sign 
of St. Gurig on the day which begins 
my story, seemed well disposed to 
exemplify it. But as David Gwynne 
hada farm of 10/. per annum, which 
fed two hundred sheep, and Lillian’s 
father was supposed to possess a rich 
mine of lead ore in his own right, 
the gifts on this occasion were 
rather tokens of good will and in- 
tended revelry than mere household 
equipage. Not a maiden or youth 
was present whose emulation or 
friendship did not induce him or her 
to subscribe the book, except one, 
who stood mournfully and in silence 
among the crowd. ‘This idle spec- 
tator was the betrothed bride’s cou- 
sin, Idwal ap Morris, a youth about 
her own age, and much resembling 
her in beauty, though his intellects 
were far inferior, and had been im- 
paired, it was thought, by too. long 
and disappointed dotage on his un- 
cle’s daughter. As he hadsome mo- 
ney, and might inherit more, the 
damsels of Llanbadarn wondered at 
his failure, and saw no great defi- 
ciency in his merits. ‘They gather- 
ed round him with a mixture of sly 
malice and curiosity, to ask why he 
did not subscribe his name to a new 
tea-kettle and set of china, which 
were wanted to complete his kins- 
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woman’s equipment. The parish- 
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clerk promised to provide him with 
a doletul elegy to send with it; and 
the schoolmaster added, laughing, 
‘* Let him, as Theocritus saith, offer 
another calf to love.” —Idwal heard 
these taunts without smile or word, 
bui-on the eve of the bridal day he 
was seen on.the high road from Aber- 
dovey to Cardigan, leading a fatted 
calf with great care and speed. Now 
Fortune, willing to verify the maxim 
that weddings and burials are near 
each other, or being bountifully dis- 
posed to gratify the good people of 
Lianbadarn with both, brought at 
the same hour a magnificent hearse 
on that road. The most pompous 
and solemn part of its office was al- 
ready done, and it was returning, 
with only one attendant, through a 
narrow defile in this mountainous 
tract, when it encountered the Welch 
Cymon and his companion. These, 
being jealous of their importance, 
insisted on a precedence, and the 
driver of the black vehicle declared 
it waited for no man’s bidding. The 
dispute was referred to the usual 
mode of Cambrian arbitration, a 
wrestling match, for which the 
hearse driver alighted, and Idwal 
opened its door, prudently intending 
to deposit his calf within it as a place 
of safety. But at that instant another 
hand seized the hearse door from 
within, and a skeleton face, resem- 
bling him who presides over the ve- 
hicle, put itself forth. A spectacle 
so unexpected and ghastly made Id- 
wal cover his face, and exclaim, 
‘* Nay, man, I’ll not fight Death and 
his coachman too—In St. Gurig’s 

name, get ye on !’”—The black cara- 
van disappeared, and Idwal hastened 
forward with his nuptial offering, 
taking care to dip it in Ffynon Gurig, 
or the saints’ well, to purify it from 
sorcery. 

A bright May morning assembled 
all the assistants of a marriage cere- 
mony at Llanbadarn. As ancient and 

eculiar custom dictates, they set 
fo rth: to the habitation of Lillian’s 
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father, carrying the gifts designed to 
decorate her’s and enrich the wed- 
ding feastin it. Kinsmen and bride- 
maidens came in their best attire, led 
by Idwal, mounted on one of the low 
lean horses of Cardiganshire, dress- 
ed in the ragged black cassock he 
had stolen from the parish clerk, 
probably as a-kind of mourning, or 
because it belonged to the best vil- 
lage poet; for, as he said, he came to 
give his cousin away to David 
Gwynne, and to perform the part of 
bard at her marriage... Cambrian 
ceremony requires that the bride 
should be carried to church by her 
nearest relative’s horse, after much 
solicitation in extempore verse. Id- 
wal proffered himself gallantly as 
bridesman, with a wreath of daisies 
and mistletoe in one hand, and a bot- 
tle in the other, filled with water 
from St. Gurig’s well, which en- 
sures sovereignty to the wife. if 
she can obtain a draught before her 
husband. Lillian, looking as meek 
and pale as the daisies in his coronet, 
underwent the mimicry of a forcible 
conveyance to her kinsman’s rough 
palfry, and a long ride to the parish 
church, followed by a mirthful as- 
semblage on horse and foot, listening 
to their own jests more than to the 
music of a harper, to whom the 
bride, not unmindful of the rites of 
hospitality even at the happiest and 
busiest period of her life, had given 
acup of milk and a bed of clean 
straw when he arrived at Llanba- 
darn the night before. Lillian grew 
paler as she entered the church, for 
the wreath of paper-lilies which in- 
dicates the funeral of a bride was 
still hanging near the altar ; and the 
chief string of the musician’s harp 
broke as he passed the porch—an 
omen of the direst import. It was 
not long unconfirmed—the bride- 
groom was absent, and could not be 
found. The confusion of surprise 
changed very soon among the spec- 
tators into hints and _ suspicions. 
Those who envied Lillian’s beauty, 





| remembered that her mother was not 
a wife, that she had no. inheritance, 
except, perhaps, the frailty of that 
mother : and both or either of these 
truths seemed sufficient to justify 
her lover’s desertion. Many of the 
high-blooded and rigid old Welch. 
men swore they saw no wonder in 
any perfidy committed by a man who 
could stoop to take up a seared leaf, 
when he might be himself the top- 
most branch of the tree ; for David 
Gwynne was heir presumptive to 
Lillian’s: father, and the sage gossips 
in the neighbourhood decreed that 
her mother was justly punished for 
contriving to ensnare him. All de- 
clared no better fortune ought to at- 
tend a wedding day appointed when 
the bride’s father lay on his death- 
bed: and Lillian, who had set out 
attended by ‘‘ smiles, mouth-honour, 
and troops of friends,” returned for- 
lorn and disconsolate, with all the 
blame usually heaped on the unfor- 
tunate. Only two of the bridal pro- 
cession returned with her to her 
home, where her miserable mother 
received her with clamours and vul- 
gar reproaches, made more bitter by 
her own consciousness that she had 
half caused this calamity. But Idwal, 
who had never left Lithan’s side 
during her journey, interposed in her 
favour, not by arguments, but by 
tears, which softened even her mo- 
ther, whose love for her offspring 
was in proportion to the fierceness 
of her uncultivated nature. Per- 
haps in this moment of cruel disap- 
pointment, Maud would have been 
inclined to offer the rejected bride to 
her first lover, if the shame and an- 
guish in Lillian’s eyes had not si 
lenced her. And though an erring 
and hard-browed woman, she under- 
stood the modest and sorrowful dis- 
tance observed by Idwal, who pos: 
sessed, notwithstanding his dim in 
tellects, that pride in pure blood 
which distinguishes Wales. Night 
éame, while Lillian, her mother, and 
her kinsman, were still brooding 
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over their affliction together, but 
without any interchange of thought, 
when old Nicol Penmawl entered, 
ithe only lawyer who found bread in 
the village. The poor girl would 
have hidden herself, but he intimated 
that his visit concerned her; and 
after a preface which even his hard 
heart deemed necessary, he explain- 
ed, that David Gwynne would not 
fulfil his promise of «marriage to 
Lillian, unless her father signed an 
absolute and entire deed of gift in his 
favour. She. replied nothing, and 
wept in agony; while her mother 
burst into a furious invective against 
Gwynne’s selfishness and treachery : 
adding, that he well knew how com- 
pletely she might have shut him from 
his succession by obtaining a bequest 
of all to her daughter.—* That is 
well said, Mistress Maud,” said the 
man of law—* but it behooves a crow 
to take care of his nest when a hen- 
sparrow has crept into it. Old Ar- 
thur Morris has great love for you, 
and my client must know what mo- 
ney iS left, and where it is. Let 
Lillian’s father give all to her, and 
she may give it to her husband.” 
This hint was sufficiently intelli- 
gible. Maud received it with a 
churlish sort of smile, and Idwal with 
acry of antic joy, as if in his zeal to 
comfort his disgraced cousin, he had 
forgotten that such a gift would de- 
prive him of ail share in his uncle’s 
wealth, on which he depended for 
subsistence. They took Lillian. 
notwithstanding her tears and resist- | 
ance, into another chamber, where 
her father lay in the heedless stu- 
por which had hung on him many 
years. Maud had been a miser’s 


and how to be a virago. She point- 
ed to her weeping and dishevelled 
laughter, accused him of barring her 
narriage by his avarice, and becken- 
ng the lawyer, who had come pre- 
bared with a deed of gift in due form, 
tged him, with shrill and vehement 
nirealies, to sign it. The infirm 


oncubine too long not to know when | 
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old man, whose life and intellects 
were wasted to their last spark, sud- 
denly raised himself from his mat- 
tress, drew aside the long loose hair 
which poor Lillian had shaken over 
her face, and seemed endeavouring 
to recollect her. Then his eyes 
fixed themselves on her mother, 
whose harsh features were reddened 
by the light she held over the parch- 
ment she required him to sign. 
‘* Woman,” said he, laying his hand 
on it with a quivering and convulsive 
grasp, ‘“‘I do give thee all—all ye 
have come here to ask for—Thou 
hast shut my gate against my first- 
born, and driven him from my hearth 
—so thy own children’s children 
shall have neither gate nor hearth, 
kindred nor guardians, except among 
wild kites and ravens. ‘Thou hast 
been an adder in my house, and the 
wolf will come into thine.” Maud 
trembled, and drew back; and Ar- 
thur, pointing to the meagre attor- 
ney, whom he probably mistook, in 
the disorder of his darkening ideas, 
for his presumptive heir, added, 
** David Gwynne, thou hast come in- 
to my land to make my child poor 
—see that thy own be not wander- 
ers, and cast out. Take my land, 
and feed the worms in it.”—The 
last contortion of death mingled with 
the grim smile of vindictive scorn as 
he spoke, and his eyes stiffened be- 
fore the sudden flash ef ire had faded 
in them. He expired, and Lillian’s 
mother, after a few hysteric screams, 
vented her impotent grief and rage 
on the man of law, who skulked away 
from the storm, satisfied that his cli- 
ent might now possess the wealth he 
coveted without the penalty of mar- 
riage. He left the house muttering, 
‘‘ David Gwynne will be well quit 
of both these shrews. A manemust 
livé in fire who keeps a she-tiger.”’ 
Maud understood this innuendo, 
and it roused her ready spirit of in- 
vention and enterprize to save her 
daughter and defeatherenemy. The 
deed engrossed by Penmaw!} lay stil? 
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on old Arthur Morris’s bed, clenched 
in his hand, which had grasped it in 
the last pang of existence. Why 
should not his name be added, since 
that alone was wanting to give Lil- 
lian possession of her father’s estate, 
and to punish her mercenary lover ? 
—It was a precious and irrecoverable 
crisis, which her mother determined 
not to lose. Suddenly she remem: 
bered the vagrant harper, who had 
begged a night’s lodging among the 
straw in her outhouse; and calling 
him from his slumber, she asked if 
he could write his name as a witness 
to a trifling paper. But this man, 
whose eyes had something awful and 
preternatural in them, replied stern- 
ly, “Thy daughter gave me milk in 
her prosperity, and I will give her 
bread in her afiliction. When the 
morning star shines, dig under this 
straw, and that which is sought shall 
be found.”” He departed as he 
spoke, and Maud, no less supersti- 
tious than corrupt, was careful to 
obey him. She searched secretly, 
and discovered a small leathern bag 
containing a paper, en which was 
distinctly written, ‘‘ I give all to Lil- 
lian Ap Morris.” It had no wit- 
nesses, but the signature resembled 
old Arthur’s, and she determined to 
assert that it was his hand-writing, 
as its date was the presentday. His 
death was not announced till a late 
hour of the following, when the pre- 
sumptive heir came, as our female 
Machiavel expected, to claim his in- 
heritance, and was tauntingly shown 
the paper which consigned it wholly 
to Lilhan. 

But the farthest calculations of 
_knavery are soon bafiled, as the most 
cunning animals are short sighted. 
Instead of proffering marriage again 
to hiwdeserted bride, David Gwynne 
established a protest against the va- 
lidity of her father’s last deed. Maud 
and Idwal were arrested on suspi- 
cion; but Lillian absconded with 
such speed and secrecy as to bafile 
the strict search made for her, while 
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a court of justice examined the deed, 
to which her mother had given all 
the semblance of forgery by assert- 
ing more thanthe truth. It was one 
of the thousand cases that perplex 
and dishonour human judgment. 
David Gwynne’s attorney was, as | 
have said, the most prosperous one 
in Llanbadarn, perhaps because one 
of the most crafty, yet he could not 
disprove Mayd’s assertion that Ar- 
thur Morris had survived the mo- 
ment which he thought his last, and 
the signature resembled his crooked 
and confused hand-writing. But 
though Idwal bore his examination 
with stubborn, and sometimes shrewd, 
zeal in Lillian’s favour, his imperfect 
intellect betrayed him. into hints 
which discovered the harper’s share 
in the transaction. That imperfect 
intellect saved him from the: fatal 
consequences of the forgery, when 
it seemed,undeniably proved. Par- 
don, in consideration of her age and 
other circumstances, was granted to 
Maud, whosé sins and struggles for 
the advancement of her daughter 
ended in utter ruin. She survived 
only a few days, and Lillian was 
seen no more. 

But the total disappearance of the 
harper, who had acted. so remarka- 
ble a part in this transaction, could 
not be explained. All the bridal 
crowd at Llanbadarn had noticed his 
lean unearthly aspect, and none 
knew, or could conjecture, how he 
came, except the driver of the hearse 
i have once mentioned, who re-- 
membered that a spectre-shape in 
such attire had travelled some miles 
in his vehicle, with an air of compo- 
sure which implied too intimate ac- 
quaintance with the dead.* This 
shadowy harper, therefore, was pro- 
nounced to be the ghost or spirit of 
old Arthur Morris, which had visited 
the church, and hovered round his 
house before his decease, according 
to the usual privileges of such appa- 
ritions. But as signing wills is not 
among the allowed performances of 
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shadows, this busy phantom spread 
deep terror among the rustics of this 
district, and neither the road where 
it had journeyed, nor the .chapel 
where. its music had been heard, 
were ,ever entered after twilight. 
Strange melodies were said to sound 
in the lonely hollow called Eorphlan, 
or the place of the dead, near the 
river Rheidiol, and death-lights ap- 
peared on its banks ; from whence 
the simple natives. concluded that 
Lillian had taken refuge from shame 
and penury under its waters. No 
human resident ventured: to settle 
near them, except a creature so 
withered and wild in its attire that it 
hardly could be called femaie. As 
this creature seemed old, poor, and 
desolate, the few who lived in the 
neighbourhood called her the Witch 
of Rheidiol, or the. Water Sprite, 
though she made no pretensions to 
magic power except begging milk or 
bread, and paying for it only with a 
blessing. Either fear or charity in- 
duced the poor cottagers to be libe- 
ral in their gifts of food; and dances 
no less marvellous than the black 
ballet-master’s in Normandy, were 
said to be performed at midnight on 
the river. But these tales did not 
prevent a traveller from paying a 
visit to these unhallowed places, to 
see the rainbow and arrowy light 
often visible there at the noon of 
night. This traveller, whom I shail 
call Judge Lloyd, because that name 
was afterwards borne by a man who 
resembled him in firmness and saga- 
city, pursued his way between two 
walls of rock divided by a little 
stream, which suddenly leaped 
through a narrow rent, and escaped 
from sight. He forced himself 
through the chasm, tempted by a 
light which shone far within a kind 
of cavern roofed with sloping rocks, 
and furnished with a porch composed 
of dwarf sycamores, whose branches 
were knit into a pleasant treillis. 
Here he stopped to reconnoitre, 
hearing a plaintive voice singing a 
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remnant of ancient Cambrian poetry, 
ascribed to Llywarch Hen, the Bard 
of Arthur’s court. 


}  Y ddeilen hon neus a gwynt 


Gwae hi o’ hi thinge 
Hi hen !’ &c. 


* This leaf, is it not blown about by the wind! ? 
Woe to it for its fate ! 


The hall of Cyndyllan is gloomy this night, 

Without a covering, w ithout a Bre ee 

He is dead, and I, alas! am living. 

That hearth. ... will it not be covered with 
nettles? 

Whilst its defender lived, 

It warmed the hearts of petitioners.” 


The traveller had heard these 
words in the best days of his youth, 
and he sighed at their strange con- 
currence with some passages of his 
secret history. As his curiosity was 
sustained and justified by a benevo- 
lent desire to discover the reputed 
haunts of witchcraft, and as music 
promises gentleness, he hazarded a 
step towards the threshold. But a 


lean hag-like figure, attired in the. 


ragged remnant ofa black silk cas- 
sock, brandished a formidable staff 
across Ins path. To the Judge’s 
courteous question, this hideous sen- 
tinel replied, ** Nid ychwt mo mhab- 

santi;”’ signifying, ‘Thou art not 
my patron-saint or confessor ;” and 
added, with something like the fer- 
vent wildness of an ancient bard, “ If 
thou comest to wound the sleeping 
fawn, heware lest the stag trample 
on thee.” The intrepid Judge only 
answered by uncovering his face, 

and looking steadfastly at~his oppo- 
nent, who fell prostrate at his feet 
with a cry of terror which brought 
forth the inhabitants of the hut— 
Lillian and her child! She instantly 
recognized the spectre-harper, but 


till he had embraced her a thousand’ 


times, and recalled to her memory 


almost as many forgotten circum- 


stances, she did not believe or re- 
cognise her only brother, the long- 
lost adventurer who had left his fa- 
ther’s home in his early youth. 
Since her deep disgrace, she had 
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| e) lived in this solitude, fed and shel- || literary distinction as he has> done 
Som, tered by the idiot Idwal, whose fan- || in the volume before us. Nobler 
Ce tastic and half-feminine attire gained || and more enduring renown may 
5g him the homage paid te witchcraft, || be thus acquired, than the highest 


NG and enabled him to preserve their 
het abode from detection. Faithful to 
a that devout affection which seemed 
nN the only unchangeable instinct of his 
bah wandering mind, and the sole occu- 
pation of his life, he had built her 
hut, begged her bread, and watched 
her steps as a dee watches her 
| young, when all else had abandoned 
poy her to famine and despair. ‘“ My 
a.) father prophecied in his anger,”’ said 
Lillian, ‘‘ that my child should have 
neither gate nor hearth, and be 
nestled among wild ravens: but it 
has found bread in their nests, and 
they are more merciful than the, 
world to a sinner.” —“* You shall re- 
turn to the world,” answered the 
good Judge, ‘‘and find it never de- 
nies respect to modest and sincere 
penitence. No part of the guilt of} 
forgery rests on your head or on 
Idwal’s. The harper’s dress was a 
safe disguise when I came back un- 
expected to a home where I had no 
friends ; but I signed a name which 
pit belonged to me, and only gave you 
, by that deed of gift what my father’s 
; death, L knew, had entitled me to 
give. The sentence shall be re- 
on) pealed, the avaricious heir displaced, 
2 and the world will laugh to see jus- 
tice administered by a Spectre Har- 
per. 
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itis a very gratifying thing to see 
a young officer like Col. Fitzcla- 
rence leaving the frippery and dash 
of a hussar education, to make so 
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military character can confer; and 
even in the career of the soldier, it 
is no slight enhancement of glory, 
that the humane sciences of the study 
are superadded to the valour and 
conduct of the field. We confess 
that we have been as much sur- 
prised as pleased with this Journal. 
The author, from his station in life, 
could not fail to be known ‘to the 
public : and -he was merely known, 
like most other young men of fa- 
shion, as the driver of a tilbury, the 
waltzer at Almack’s, the gay dra- 
goon, courted by all those allure- 
ments which render books irksome 
and research impossible. But from 
this worse than lethargy of intellect 
he seems to have started all at once, 
and in a few short months comes 
before his country, as a judicious 
observer, an indefatigable scholar, 
and, above all, an ardent enthusiast 
in the investigation of that multitude 
of objects of literary and scientific 
interest which circumstances have 
thrown in his way during a perilous 
and laborious journey over half the 
globe. The bare attempt is most 
laudable ; it displays a cast and de- 
cision of mind, the more -praise- 
worthy from the situation of the 
party, eminently calculated to ad- 
vance the fortunes of his future life; 
as every thing may be expected 
from him either as an officer or a 
citizen, who has already achieved 
so much within so short a space. 
We have thought this brief tribute 
due to the zeal, enterprise, and abi- 
lity, with which Col. Fitzclarence 
has acquitted himself in his first lite- 
rary production; his work is both 


| useful and interesting, and certainly 


contains the best history of the last 
forty years’ proceedings, and parti- 
cularly of the late war in India, 


manly and honourable an effort at ee by a capital map,) 
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which has been given to the public. 
This is a subject to which it is ex- 
traordinary how little consequefce 
js attached, in comparison with its 
real importance and curious details. 
Jt occupies, perhaps, a third of the 
quarto under review, and must, we 
think, prove highly acceptable to 
readers of every class. But. as it 
has so happened that we have re- 
cently had occasion to analyse seve- 
ral works connected with the eastern 
world, we shall in the present in- 
stance decline a regular epitome, 
and content ourselves with taking 
an extract which may afford an idea 
of the book, and illustrate a matter 
which the learned and the simple 
may be equally disposed to reckon 
worthy of attention. 

On returning from Alexandria in 
H. M. ship Tagus, the author was a 
fellow’ passenger with Muly Ali and 
Muly Omar, two sons of the Empe- 
ror of Morocco, who had been on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, under the 
charge of Hadjee Talub Ben Jelow, 
a successful merchant, of immense 
property. He was mild and com- 
municative, and imparted some very 
striking information relative to the 
celebrated city of Timbuctoo, of 
which the following account is 
given i— 

But what has caused most in- 
terest amongst us, is a discovery we 
have made that Hadjee Talub Ben 
Jelow, as well as several others on 
board, have been several times at 
Timbuctoo, on commercial specu- 
lations: and, as the governor is 
very communicative, he has an- 
swered a number of questions put 
to him by Captain Dundas and my- 
self. As we were well aware of 
the diversity of opinions respecting 
the size and situation of that city, it 


}was the first subject to which we 


drew his attention. Upon inquiring 
about Tombuctoo, the hadjee laugh- 
ed at our pronunciation, the name of 
the city being Timbuctoo : it is situ- 
ated about two hours’ journey from 
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the great river. He says the king 
of ‘Timbuctoo is a negro, and re- 
sides at Kabra, which is the port 
of Timbuctoo, being upon the Nijer. 
The houses, he states, are low 
and mean: the inhabitants have no 
shops. but-there are stalls for selling 
the necessaries of life under leather 
tents. The habitations are built of 


clay and loose stones, though some of 


them must be two stories high, from 
their having stairs. He says there 
are mosques at Timbuctoo, which 
agrees with the evidence of Hadjee 
Benata, who asserts ‘* that there 
are Mahometans there,’’ and some 
of ‘* no religion at all :”’ while Had- 
jee Talub’s account is, that all reli- 
gions are tolerated: the majority of 
the inhabitants are, according to his 
description, negroes. The cow at 
Timbuctoo has a hump upon its 
shoulder, and appears rather larger 
than the Indian cow: these the na- 
tives ride on. In 1807 the king’s 
name was Boobkier, that of the 
queen Fatima : the dress of the latter 
is represented to be a short blue 
petticoat with a stripe of lace ; his 
was said to have cost 100 dollars at 
Timbuctoo. With respect te the 
Nijer, he states, that it runs toward 
the east, or as he terms it, toward 
Mecca. He has invariably called it 
the Nil, but another person on board, 
of the name of Hadjee Benata (whose 
bad state of health for a length of 
time prevented our gaining much 
information from him,) calls it Dan, 
but confirms the interesting fact 
which was so long contested,. of the 
river running to the east. The 
Nijer is reported to be a quarter of 
a mile broad at Kabra, but in the sum- 
mer it is much more considerable. 
Hadjee Talub has understood that 
the river runs into a large fresh wa- 
ter sea in the interior of the coun- 
try, which he calls Behur Soldan ; 
that from this sea the Nile of Egypt 
takes its rise, so that he calls it the 
same river; and that half way to 
Cairo there are great falls and cats 
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racts, which prevent boats from pass- 
ing. . This account of the source of 
the Nile may, however, be rezson- 
ably doubted. The boats on the 
river are of a middling size, flat bot- 
tomed, having no saile. and being 
constructed without nails. 'T hey are 
formed of the bark of trees, and 
some of them are as large as a fri- 
gate’s launch, or about twenty-eight 
feet long. Our ‘informant. Hadjee 
Talub, adds, that crocodiles abound 
in the river, are very voracious, and 
are taken by being harpooned with 
an instrument with five prongs 

There are vast quantities of fish in 
the Nijer, which, from their colour 
and size, are supposed to besalmon. 

Hadjee Benata states, that Timbuc- 
too is three times the size of Alex- 
andria ; and Hadjee ‘lalub conceives 
the population to be about 60,000, 
and represents their character as 
being good and friendly, though he 
has heard of people being shot for 
theft, and of offenders being beat on 
the back with the skin of an animal 
dried and cut into thongs. He says 
there are cocoa nuts and dates in 
abundance, and water melons in 
great plenty, but all grow wild, there 
being no garden whatever. The 
woods in the neighbourhood of Tim- 


buctoo are described as being full of 


game, and lions and beast of prey 
are often seen in the neighbourhood 
of the town. Hares and rabbits are 
in vast quantities ; and the only dog 
they have is a greyhound, which is 
trained to catch these animals: cats 
they have none. The city is well 
supplied with every kind of provi- 
sion, and it is customary for the na- 
tives to eat elephant’s flesh, which 
animal is stated to exist in immense 
herds in the vicinity. Their flesh 
appeared palatable to Hadjee Talub, 
tasting like beef, but being quite 
white. They are ferocious animals, 
and will attack single persons, which 
obliges men who ride alone to carry 
a horn to frighten them away — 
There are two methods of hunting 
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the elephants; one by driving them 
intg the river, where men, by swim- 
ming, get on their backs, and cut and 
destroy them ; the other, by driving 
them into pits, and there butchering 
them : a few are tamed. 

As to their commerce, it is car- 
ried on between Fez and Timbuc- 
too, generally by caravans, which 
leave the former place in March and 
October, as does that of Mecca at 
the same season. The articles 
which sell best at Timbuctoo, are 
salt, tobacco, European scarlet cloth, 
and English printed cottons, besides 
pistols and guns. This traffick re- 
turns elephant’s teeth, (of which two 
are so large as to be a load for a 
camel, ) slaves, and gold. The gold 


is generally in small “bags, i in each of 
which is an ounce, valued at fifteen 


dollars: it is extremely pure and 
fine: they have, also, pieces of gold 
weighing about five ounces. This 
precious article ts very common, 
and comes from the south-west, 
where it is found in great quantities. 
The negroes wear bracelets and 
other ornaments of this metal, and 
Hadjee has presented Captain Dun- 
das with some gold articles, consist- 
ing of part of a necklace, a pair of 
ear-rings, and some braids for the 
hair, similar to the filagree work of 
the archipelago of the Eastern Seas; 
which he states that the workmen 
manufactured as they do in Java and 
Sumatra, in the house of their em- 
ployer, by whom they are hired like 
jourreymen. The price of a male 
slave is from sixteen to twenty dol- 
lars. 

He speaks of a tribe called Shul- 
labs, who are a savage’ race, living 
in leather tents, and oF a warlike aad 
brave spirit. They dress with the 
turban, and place it in many folds 
round their head and face, so as to 
project a great way, serving as 4 
guard, and leaving only the eye un- 
covered. T hey are armed with a long 
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sword, sharp on both sides, though 
some of them carry ajavelin. For 
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defence they have a shield made of 
Jeather, about five feet long and four 
hroad, which covers their «whole 
persons. ‘Their dress consists of a 
blue shirt and white trowsers. He 
represents the women as being very 
fat, and having a protuberance be- 
hind, like the Hottentot women, of 
whom we have heard so much. The 
Shullahs receive a certain tribute 
from the negroes of Timbuctoo, and 
never cross the river. During the 
Summer they remain two days’ jour- 
ney to the east, but in Winter come 
close to the city. Their women per- 
form all the agricultural labours in 
the field. 

We made inquiries respecting the 
caravans from Fez to Timbuctoo, 
and from ‘Timbuctoo in various other 
directions. He says he travelled by 
the regular caravan, in three months 
and ten days, from Fez to ‘Timbuc- 
too, but the year after‘he went the 
same journey, witha guide and two 
cuards, in 29 days, on a herrie, per- 
forming four days’ journey in one. 
There is no want of water during 
the Winter time; but hordes of 
Arabs: attack travellers at that sea- 
son. The herrie is mentioned as be- 
ing the fleetest animal that can be 
conceived ; itis like a dromedary, 
but is as superior in spéed toe the 
generality, as a race horse is to a 
cart horse. 

There runs a tradition, that there 
was, at one time, a regular caravan 
from Timbuctoo direct to Cairo, but 
the distracted state of the country 
has, of late, rendered it so unsafe as 
to prevent it altogether. Indeed, as 
two Shullahs accompanied the cara- 
van from Fez to Mecca, having come 
from 'Timbuctoo" for that purpose, 
Captain Dundas thinks, in which 
Hadjee Talub agreés with him, that 
there is now no direct communica- 
tion between that city and Cairo. 
With respect to intercourse toward 
the east and south-east, our travel- 
ler speaks of Houssa being a consi- 
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from Timbuctoo, that the latter city 
is ouly half way between it and Fez. 
It is described to be a place of great 
traffick, where the cloth used by the 
inhabitants of Timbuctoo is manu- 
factured. Neither he nor Hadjee 
Benata know any thing of Wassana, 
although they are acquainted with a 
large place, twenty days’ journey 
south-east from Timbuctoo, called 
Massana. Indeed, the latter states, 
that: his mother came from thence. 
Beyond this place, to the south- 
east, are a people who eat their pri- 
soners. 

During our various conversations, 
Hadjee Talub mentioned, that ele- 
ven years ago, in 1807, when at 
Timbuctoo, he heard of two white 
men, who came from the sea, hav- 
ing been near that city. This was 
the year before he arrived at Tim- 
buctoo, and he understood that the 
white men sold beads, as they had 
no money to buy grain. He adds, 
that they went down the Nile to the 
eastward, and that report stated that 
they had died of the climate. This 
appeared to Captain Dundas and my- 
self to allude to, and certainly all 
circumstances tend to prove, that 
these persons were Mr. Park and 
Lieutenant Martyn, who would have 
arrived there about that period. 
However, the pacific conduct and 
friendly intercourse mentioned by 
Hadjee Talub, disagrees with the 
journal of Amadi Fatouma, who 
speaks of hostility taking place off 
Timbuctoo, which city is not on the 
Nijer; and in what regards the fate 
of these gentlemen, they differ as to 
the mode of their death. 

It is natural that we should at- 
tempt to ascertain if it was practi- 
cable for a Frank to pass from Fez 
to Timbuctoo, and if he thought the 
Emperor of Morocco would assist 
the views of any Englishmen in 
reaching that city, which he answer- 
ed with the greatest confidence in 
the affirmative. As to any danger 
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conviction that there is not the 
slightest ; but singly, that great risks 
would be hazarded. I further asked 
him, whether, if duly rewarded, he 
would accompany me to Timbuctoo, 
to which he assented with the ut- 
most readiness ; and added, that we 
could reach that city in forty-seven 
days from Fez on horseback, and 
that he would forfeit his life if he 
did not bring me back safe. 

I conceive from this, from the 
universal renown of our nation, and 
from the friendly terms on which we 
stand with all the world, that a Bri 
tish agent properly accredited, and 
his objects fairly stated, namely, 
commerce and rational curiosity, 
could not fail of being not only. safe, 
but well received, and put in a situ- 
ation to solve the great geographical 
problem of the course and termina- 
tion of the Nyer. 

Col. Fitzclarence, on his route 
through India, is an acute observer 
of native manners and customs,* 
and especially when treating of the 
remains of Hindu monuments, affords 
us great delight, by his minute and 
vivid descriptions. His account of 
the stupendous and wonderful Caves 
of Ellora, the most immense and 
memorable of these relics, is replete 
with interest; and the comparison 


* Among others, a whimsical instance is 
mentioned of the decline of superstitious preju- 
dices among the Bramins :—It is very amusing 
to remark the ingenious casuistry with which 
both Mahometans and Hindoos reconcile their 
consciences to what is contrary to their customs 
in cases in which they have been brought into 
difficulties. The clerks in our offices are often 
Bramins, yet they use the quill, though fea- 
thers are looked upon as impure. Some years 
ago the Hindoos in Calcutta discovered that 
sago was not a grain, as they had previonsly 
supposed, and the alarm amongst them was 
very great; but the Bramins, who had par 
taken of this food in common with all the rest, 
reflected that the condemnaticn of an indivi 
dual, when all were equally guilty, would be 
an incongruity, and ought not to be permitted. 
The discussions upon so weighty a cause were 
at last compromised, in full conclave, by de- 
claring it lawful to eat sago, though it was not 

rain! Potatoes, which have been introduced 
y us, are now freely used by all, though roots 
are Sven erog by their law; and, if report 
speaks truth, so are some liquids containing 
alkohol, also-introduced by Europeans. 
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which his inspection of Dendera and 
the pyramid of Egypt, under cir. 
cumstances of peculiar advantage, 
enables him afterwards to institute 
between the antiquities of the two 
countries, acquires infinite attraction 
from his previous, Indian inquiries, 











| Upon the whole, the volume is 
‘full of various intelligence, and 
‘brings us acquainted with so much 
\of novelty in relation to the state of 
our Indian empire, to the curiosities 
‘of the Peninsula, to the most recent 
Egyptian discoveries, and generally 
‘to learning and science, that - we 
‘must conclude as we began, with 
heartily complimenting the author 
lating the public on the valuable ac- 
cession to the stores of original 
information. 


MAZEPPA. 


‘Of Mazeppa, the hero of Lord 
Byron's forth-coming poem, M. Le- 
sur gives an interesting account, in 
his Histoire des Kosaques.. He was 
born in the Palatinate of Podolia, of 
a good family, and was page to Jean 
Cassimer, king of Poland. He had 
received at the court of that prince 
some knowledge of the belles let: 
tres ; the graces of his manners and 
of his person introduced him to the 
house of a man of rank, whose wife 
became enamoured of him. The 
husband having surprised them, 
scourged Mazeppa cruelly, tied him 
ona wild horse, and let him loose 
among the Steppes of the Ukraine; 
and thus this unfortunate young cri- 
minal was carried off into the desert. 
A peasant came to his assistance ; 
his health, broken down by fatigue, 
was re-established, and he enrolled 
himself among the Cossacks. He 
was soon distinguished by his brave- 
‘ry, and still more by his intelligence : 
—was appointed aid-de-camp of Sa- 
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their return from the expedition to 
the Crimea, the ungrateful aid-de- 
camp, taking the part “of the accusers 
of his benefactor, was unanimously 
elected in his place, while his pre- 
decessor was sent to Siberia. Like 
the Turkish princes, Mazeppa’s am- 
bition was’not satisfied until the two 
sons of Samoilowitch were sacrificed 
to his suspicions. He cut off the 


head of the elder, who had, by his |; p 
father’s orders, gone in pursuit of} 


the Tartars on the other side of the 
Borysthenes ; 
to Siberia. ‘These acts of injustice 
disgusted even his partizans ; 
proved that turbulence of charac- 
ter, ingratitude, and jealousy, which 
degraded his fine qualities, and were, 
no doubt, the ultimate cause of his 
ruin. 

Mazeppa 
XI]. in the war against Peter the 
Great, was present with a_ small 
troop of Cossacks at the battle of 
Pultawa; and after that celebrated 
defeat retired with the Swedish mo- 
narch to Bender. It is doubtful 
whether he poisoned himself or died 
of sorrow, while in the ‘Turkish do- 
minions. He was said to be eighty 
years old at the period of his death, 
(which happened about a century 
ago,) and, notwithstanding his crimes 
and misfortunes, was greatly lament- 
ed by the Cossacks, was honoured 
with a magnificent funeral, and may 
be said to have died with the inde- 
pendence of his people. 

The amoer in the early part of 
his life forms. the subject of Lord 
Byron’s poem—to whose vivid pen 
the result of lawless love, the ro- 
mantic punishment of the wild horse, 
and the adventures of the Steppes, 
ofler materials of powerful interest 
and effect. 


It is said that M. de Chateaubri- 
and has nearly finished a tragedy, en. 
titled Moses, on which he has been 
lor some time engaged. 


St. Pierre. 
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ST. PIERRE. 


Paul and Virginia had acquired 
immortal fame for the venerable 
Bernardin de St. Pierre. He enjoy- 
ed it in retirement, and notwith, 
standing the respect paid him in the 
highest circles, and the honours 
which he received from all classes, 
the author of the Studies of Nature 
referred, in his old age, a rural life 
to all the brilliant amusements of the 
‘gay capital, and resided for several 
ears at the mansion of Etioles, 
‘seated in a charming spot, contigu- 
ous to a wood, a few miles from Pa- 
vis.. This mansion had, during the 
revolution, become the property of 
arespectable female, who let it out 
‘in lodgings to persons of quiet ha- 
bits. Here Bernardin enjoyed all 
the attendance that his infirmities de- 
'manded ; and here he could indulge 
| without restraint his fondness for re- 
'tirement, and for strojling about in 
the delightful environs. In these 
walks he was frequently so absorb- 
ed in his meditations on the beauties 
of nature, that he forgot every thing 
around him, and transported him- 
self, as it were, into a new world. 
One fine summer morning he pur- 
sued his walk with such delight as 
to be quite unmindful of his weak- 
ness, till, thirsty and heated, he 
found himself in the middle of the 
wood, and knew not which way to 
take, in order to return home. For- 
tunately he heard the barking of 
dogs at a distance, and presently se- 
veral servants came up wiih hounds 
to the spot where he was. As they 
stopped near him, he inquired’which 
way the mansion of Etioles lay. 
They pointed to the direction, add- 
ing that it was almost a league dis- 
tant. ‘* Good heavens!’’ said the 
old man, exhausted, “I cannot pos- 
sibly go back immediately, and I am 
ready to drop with fatigue.”” The 
huntsmen kindly offered him their 
refreshments, and meanwhile the 











rest of the party arrived. It was 
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composed of the principal land pro- 

rietors in the neighbourhood, who 
had met for a grand hunt on that 
day. They surrounded the venera- 
ble man, expressed the warmest 
Sympathy for his situation, and ur- 
gently invited him to partake of their 
common breakfast in the wood. Ber- 
nardin declined for a considerable 
time, and merely requested to be 
put into the way to the mansion; but 
they repeated their invitations with 
such cordiality, that be at length 
complied, sat down with the hunters 
beneath a tree, and shared in their 
abundant repast. During their break- 
fast, the company was joined by a 
banker from Paris, who knew Ber- 
nardin by sight, and pronounced his 
name with respect. All present re- 
peated his name with astonishment, 
and expressed their joy at having so 
celebrated a writer in the midst of| 
them. But those who testified the 
most delight were the negro ser- 
vants in attendance on the company. 
They had all read Paul and Virgi- 
nia, and conceived such an affection 





for the author, that they now went | 
up to him, caressed him, and return- | 
ed thanks for the manner in which | 
he had mentioned the blacks in his | 
work. One of them even made his | 
dog lick the hand of the benevolent | 
Author, and lie down at his feet. | 
Bernardin was affected by all these | 
demonstrations of attachment; but | 
he considered that the mistress of | 
the house would be rendered uneasy | 
by his stay, and that she always | 


waited anxiously for his coming. He, 
therefore, requested permission of 
ihe company to set out on his re- 
turn to Etioles. The strangers could 
not oppose his wish so earnestly ex- 
pressed, but they would not suffer 
the. old gentleman to go back on foot. 
One offered his horse ; another said, 
that his chaise was standing at a lit- 
tle distance, and was at his service. 
The negroes now came forward and 
said, “* No! we will have the satis- 
faction of carrying our master with 


‘St. Pierre. 
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our hands. What a pleasure that 
will be!” Having quickly broken 
some branches from the trees, they 
made a kind of hand barrow, cover. 
ed it with green boughs, affection. 
ately begged their eloquent advo. 
cate to sit down, lifted him up, and 
bore him along in triumph, as ‘the 
negroes in the Isle of France had 
carried Virginia. The company, 
amazed at this unexpected scene, 
looked after them with emotion as 
long as they continued in sight. 
Bernardin’s absence’ beyond his 
usual time had meanwhile created a 
great alarm in the mansion. - ‘There 
it was well known how infirm he 
was, and how easily he might lose 
his way in the extensive wood. The 
kind landlady communicated — her 
fears to all the inmates, who deter- 
mined to go out different ways in 
search of him in the wood, and not 
to return until they had found him. 
Accordingly, they set out, and were 


just about to divide for the purpose, 


when they perceived at a distance 
the procession advancing toward 
the mansion. 4 hey knew not, at first, 
what to make of it, but when they 
at length perceived Bernardin, borne 
in this manner, they were afraid 
that some severe accident had be- 
fallen him. Their fears, however, 
were soon dispelled, when they 
heard the rejoicings of the blacks, 
and were near enough to perceive 
the pleasure depicted in the counte- 
nance of their burthen. As soon as 
they met, Bernardin explained the 
matter: he could not, indeed, say 
much, and was scarcely able to thank 
the good negroes; but his tearful 
eyes expressed more than the most 
eloquent words. The blacks took 
an affectionate farewell of the white 
man who had represented them to 
such advantage ; and Bernardin kept 
their bier as a memorial of this hap- 
py day: no mark of honour could 
have afforded him higher gratifica-- 
tion than this. He would show it 
sometimes to the young authors by 
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whom he was visited, and ask them 
whether the career of that writer 
could be considered as too arduous, 
«0 Whom such a couch was awarded 
for his labours. 


—— 
OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


This assassin chief, so well known 
in the history of the crusades, was 
named Alo-eddin, and his religion 
was that of Mahomet. In a beautiful 
valley, inclosed between two moun- 
tains, he had formed a luxurious 
garden, stored with every delicious 
fruit, and every fragrant shrub that 
could be procured. Palaces of va- 
rious sizes and forms were erected in 
difierent parts of the grounds, orni- 
mented with works in gold, with paint- 
ings, and with furniture of rich silks. 
By means of small conduits, con- 
trived in these buildings, streams of 
wine, milk, honey, and some of pure 
water, were seen to flow in every 
direction. The inhabitants of these 
places were elegant and beautiful 
damsels, accomplished i in the arts of 
singing, playing upon all sorts of 
musical instraments, dancing, and 
especially those of dalliance, and 
amorous allurement. Clothed in rich 
dresses, they were seen continually 
sporting and amusing themselves 
in the garden and pavilions ; their 
female guardians being confined 
within doors, and never suflered 
to appear. The object which the 
chief had in view in forming a garden 
of this fascinating kind, was this : 
that Mahomet, having promised to 
those who should obey his will the 
enjoyments of paradise, where eve- 
ry species of sensual gratification 
should be found, in the society of 
beautiful nymphs, he was desirous 
of its being understood by his fol- 
lowers, that he was also a prophet, 
and the compeer of Mahomet, and 
had the power of admitting to para- 
dise such as he should choose to fa- 
vour. That nong without his hi- 
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cénse might find their way into this 
delicious valley, he caused «a strong 
and impregnable castle to be erect- 
ed at the opening of jit, through 
which the entry was by a secret pas- 
sage. At his court, likewise, this 
chief entertained a number of 
youths, from the age of twelve to 
twenty years, selected from the in- 
habitants of the surrounding moun- 
tains, who showed a disposition for 
martial exercises, and appeared to 
possess the quality of daring courage. 
To them he was in the daily prac- 
tice of discoursing on the subject of 
the paradise announced by the pro- 
phet, and of his own power of grant- 
ing admission ; and at certain times 
he caused draughts of a soporific na- 
ture to be adminisiered to ten cr a 
dozen of the youths ; and when half 
dead with sleep, he had them cop- 
veyed to the several apartments of 
the palaces in the garden. Upon 
awakening from this state of lethar- 
gy, their senses were struck with 
all the delightful objects that have 
been described, and each perceived 
himself surrounded by lovely dam- 
sels, singing, playing, and attracting 
his regards by the most fascinating 
caresses ; serving him also with de- 
licate viands and exquisite wines ; 
until intoxicated with excess of en- 
joyment, amidst actual rivulets of 
milk and wine, he believed himself 
assuredly in paradise, and felt an 
unwillingness to relinquish its de- 
hghts. When four or five days had 
thus been passed, they were thrown 
once more into a state of somnolen- 
cy, and carried out of the garden. 
Upon their being introduced to his 
presence, and questioned by him as 
to where they had been, their an- 
swer was, ‘* in paradise, through the 
favour of your highness:”’ and then 
before the whole court, who listen- 
ed to them with eager curiosity and 
astonishment, they gave a circum- 
stantial account of the scenes to 
which they had been witnesses. The 








I chief thereupon addressing them. 
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said—‘‘ we have the assurances of 


our prophet, that’ he who defends 
his lord shall inherit paradise, and 
if you show yourselves devoted to 
the obedience of my orders, that 
happy lot awaits you.’ 
to enthusiasm by words of this na- 
ture, all deemed themselves happy 
to receive the commands of their 

master, and were forward to die in 
his service. 


a 
MRS. SIDDONS. 


On Wednesday this great actress 
performed Lady Randolph in Doug- 
las, for the benefit of her relatives, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kemble ; the 
attraction was irresistible, and the 
house crowded to excess with a bril- 
liant audience. On such an occa- 
sion, we do not conceive that Mrs. 
Siddens comes forward in a way 
which would entitle us to compare 
her with herself, at the period when 
she regularly adorned the stage. 
Hers is no competition, for she had, 
she has, no rival. If she wanted 
any of. the vigour of former days, 
there was still enough to enforce 
upon our minds the perception that 
we ne’er should look upon her like 
again. Her performance altogether 
impressed us strongly with the same 
feelings with which we view a glo- 
rious painting by one of the ancient 
masters. The fierce glow of the 
colouring is mellowed down, the 


dazzling light is chastened, not ex- | 
tinguished, the boldness and firmness | 


of the pencilling are softened into 
perfect harmony—all is proportion 
and grace ; dignity, and the most ad- | 


Mrs. Siddons. 





Animated 








mirable keeping, delight the specta- | 


tor; and the eye and the mind re- 
pose upon the noblest display of hu- 
man genius, with an enjoyment in- 
creasing as we gaze, and refining as_ 
we contemplate. Such were our 
sensations on Wednesday night. We 
regretted not that the scream was 
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less loud, or the shriek less piercing, 
than’ heretofore : the maternal ago- 
nies were not less deeply affecting, 
We cared not that the step was less 
rapid, or the gesture less buoyant : 
the soul of tragedy beamed through 
every motion, and the purest judg- 
ment gave force to every action, 
We forgot that the voice failed in its 
higher tones, and did not observe 


|| that age required the British Melpo- 
the mo- . 


méne to abandon the stage : 
dulations of passion were so exqui- 
sitely true to hope, doubt, and de- 
spair, and the lightning of the look 
so indescribably fine.’ Tears and 
plaudits testified the general senti- 
ment to agree with ours, and we 
imagine that two thousand persons 
never tasted a dramatic treat to which 
unanimous consent would more dis- 
tinetly award the palm of excellence. 
The other characters were stung to 
the utmost efforts, and were in hands 
which could not fail to produce pow- 
erful effects. Young’s Old Noryal 
is a conception worthy of his talents ; 
not below the grandeur of tragedy, 
not above the rank of peasant. The 
varrulity and feeblenéss of years, 
the dread of punishment, the affec- 
tionate solicitude for Douglas, the 
exultation and anxiety of the latter 
scenes, are as true to nature as na- 
ture is to herself. Macready’s Glen- 
alvon, too, is a bold and judicious 
achievement: his appearance en- 
tirely congenial to the part, and his 
acting equal to its utmost demands. 
Revengeful and resolute, aspiring to 
the top, but crouching under a con- 
sciousness of guilt and dread of de- 
tection, he passed through the try- 
ing ordeal of representing all the 
| agitating emotions which sway him, 
with the full grasp and energies of a 
master. Though mentioned ‘last, far 
from the least in desert was the 
Young Norval of Mr. C. Kemble. 
His ficure, like that of a Grecian 
youth, his commanding attitude and 
physical qualities, are well known 
and appreciated ; but we think we 
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never saw: him to greater advantage 
than on this evening, probably ex- 
cited by the example: of bis sister, 
and by the presence of the multi- 
tude of friends, whose clustering 
faces and ‘attentive eyes circled him 
all round. 
warmed into all the emotions of his 
part, and the blood of Douglas ne- 
ver displaved more of fire and spirit 
than in its representative.. Upon 
the whole, the periormances were 
such as will not soon be forgotten by: 
those who had the good fortune to 
witness them, and a standard was 
erected by which it would be very 
dangerous to measure the merits of 
many plays, or many (perhaps even 
the same) actors. : 


LADY’S VELOCIPEDE. 


We have seen an unfinished, or 
rather a rough model of an excel- 
lent contrivance, deserving of this 
name, at Mr. Ackermann’s. It re- 
sembles the velocipede in Mr, John- 
son’s patent, but has two whéels be- 
hind, which are wrought by two le- 
vers, (like weaver’s treadles, on 
which the person impelling the’ma- 
chine -presses alternately with a 
walking motion. ‘lhese move the 


He 


axle, of this form, ee 
Ly: 





by means of leathern straps round 
the cramps ; and the wheels, being 
fixed, revolve with it. The lady sits 
on a seat before, and directs the ve- 
locipede, as in the original inven- 
tion. The exercise appears to be 
easy and safe. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE AT VIENNA, 


Vienna, April, 1819. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, previous 
to his departure for Rome, not only 


Be that as it may, he} 





}}sel, which the beautiful figure holds 
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made several most charming draw- 


rtraits of our handsomest la- 
ut also added two most adini- 


ings, 
dies, 


| rable pictures to the number of those 


which we have before spoken of. 

The one is an appropriate addition 
to his truly unique Peacile of the most 
distinguished characters in the great 
struggle for the liberty of the world 
in 1813 to 1815. The other, both 
with respect to the person repre- 
sented, and the manner of the repre- 
sentation, belongs wholly to the do- 
main of the Beaviiful, and was in eve- 
ry respect a worthy recreation for 
the artist, while prosecuting with 
laubable perseverance his great un- 
dertaking. It is the portrait of the 
daughter of the Chancellor of State 
Prince Metternich, called Clementi- 

na, after her father. She i is now only 
fourteen years of age, and is the same 
who was lately celebrated by the 
Persian Secretary of Legation, Myrsa 
Mohammed Ali, in an ode, of which 
the Aulic Counsellor M. Joseph Von 
'Hammer has given us a translation 
in the last number of the ** Mines of 
the East.” 

The other portrait is that of the 
Aulic Counsellor Frederick Von 
| Gentz, Secretary-General at the con- 
igress of Vienna, at the peace of Paris, 
and at the congress of Atx-la-Cha- 
pelle—Together with the Sceptre 
or the Sword, the Pem justly claims 
its rights, and in a long and moment- 
ous period, few men, who were 
neither ministers nor generals, have 
been allowed so close and so com- 
plete a view, as he has had, of the 
great events of our times. 

To return-to -the portrait of the 
Princess Clementina Metternich, 
whatever may perhaps be objected 
to the truly British neglect of some 
of the accessaries, the characteristic 
expression, the originality of the de- 
sign, and the striking resemblance, 
entitle it to be praised as a most de- 
lightful performance. The eagle, 
stretching his neck toward the ves- 
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up in her right hand, and yet seems 
to be drawing back, as if tantalizing 
the royal bird, immediately reminds 


usofHebe. The'lustre and softness | 


of the eye under the dark locks, the 
delicate lips, the extraordinary beau- 
ty of the chin, the true Greek regu- 
larity of the nose, the whole fault- 
less oval of the face rising above the 
uncovered left shoulder, and the 
lovely neck, afforded Myrsa Moham- 
med Ali room for unqualified praise, 
without the usual extravagance of 
Eastern byperbole. The artist found 
here a welcome opportunity to prove 
that his talent was equally at home 
in the domain of energy or beauty, 
of mind or feeling. In this respect 
it makes a great impression to con- 


template, next to the classic reminis- 


cences of the most sanguinary con- 
fests and the most intricate negocia- 
tions, Lawrence’s female portraits. 
especially this delightful image. You | 
fancy that it is in some degree neces- 
sary to complete the whole, that it 


-represents the long lost Goddess of 


Innocence and Peace, whom these 
statesmen and warriors have again 
recalled to earth; and turning our 
eyes again to Wellington and Met- 
ternich, to Prince Charles Schwart- 
zenberg and old Marshal Forwards, 
we are almost tempted to indulge for 
a moment in the golden dream of the 
Carmen Seculare of Horace— 


Jam Fides, et Pax, et Honor, Pudorque 
Priscus, et neglecta redire Virtus 
Audet, apparetque beata pleno 

Copia Cornu. 


MEMOIR OF THE,ABBE JACOB 
MORELLI. 


Venice, May 7, 1819. 

Last Wednesday. May 5, having 
completed his 74th year on the 13th 
of the last month, died here, in con- 
sequence of a scorbutic disease, and 
after a sickness of forty days, the 
celebrated counsellor and librarian, 
the Abbé Jacob Morelli, Knight of 
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the Iron Crown, and mémber of ma- 
ny learned societies. He spent his 
valuable life'im the service of litera. 
ture: a very extraordinary memory 
and good eyesight (for the loss of 
which he so greatly pitied his friend 
Wyttenbach) accompanied his old 
age. In him, archaeology has lost 
one of its most worthy veterans ; Italy 
one of its few citizens by whom that 
science was thoroughly investigated ; 
Germany an obliging man of letters 


‘(to whom numberless inquiries, par- 


ticularly on bibliography, were ad- 
dressed from all quarters ;) and last- 
ly, the Library of St. Mark, its 
highly meritorious keeper, who has 
filled the office for forty years ; who, 


with limited resources, made greaj~ 


and wisely selected additions to it, 


kept it in the most perfect order, | 


made its hidden treasures known to 
foreigners, and enriched it by his 
last will with about 200 MSS. and 
many hundred volumes of miscella- 
ny. A declared enemy of all su- 
perficial study, he followed the 
course of the German philologers, 
and openly expressed his regret that 
archaeology was so.little cultivated 
in his country ; by which frankness 
he made many enemies. From his 
sevére studies, he had but few equals 
in the knowledge of Italian literature, 
and of the history of Venice ; and, 
while he lived, zealously assisted 
those who intended to write any 
thing on those subjects. His Italian 
works -display, in their precision, 
elegance, and dignity of expression, 
the acute philologer. This year he 
published, from his extensive corre- 
spondence, ‘* Epistole septem varie 
eruditionis,” at Padua, 8vo. of which 
three are printed for the first time. 
He'said himself, that it would proba- 
bly be his last work, and added at 
the end of it a list of all his works and 
editions, which altogether amount to 
fifty-three. 

The governor, Count von Goesz, 
showed to the deceased the respect 
he deserved, by ordering him to be 
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buried in the church of St Michael 
of Murano, in a neighbouring island, 
and his bust to be executed.in mar- 
ble. He has left no relations, except 
an aged sister. His office will proba- 
bly be filled by the worthy Abbé 
Peter Bettio, hitherto the sub-libra- 
rian, who has for these 25 years 
past faithfully assisted his predeces- 
sor. 





THE MADHOSUE AT AVERSA IN THE 
KINGDOM OF NAPLES. 


This establishment will in a very 
short time be classed among the prin- 
cipal institutions of useful arts and 
manufactures. M. Linguiti, director 
of this hospital, which is the only 
one of its kind in Europe, makes 
continued experiments to cure these 
unhappy people, from which he al- 
ways obtains the result, that mode- 
rate work, combined with agreeable 
amusement, is the best means. For 
this reason, there is at present in this 
house a printing office, where seve- 
ral works have already been printed, 
and at which many of these unhappy 
people are employed. Others, who 
after the paroxysm is over, recover 
for a short time the use of their rea- 
son, are engaged in making transla- 
tions from the English and French 
into the Italian language. Besides 
this, many are occupied with music, 
others with husbandry and various 
other works, but particularly so ina 
manufactory of woollen cloth. 

By these means, this miserable 
class of people, once an incumbrance 
to their families and the state, be- 
come useful to society, and put ma- 
ny idlers to the blush. This kind 
of treatment is introduced not only 
in the hospital for male patients, but 
also in that of the women. M. Lin- 
guiti manages the whole establish- 
ment with wise economy. The ta- 
ble is always served with silver, and 
the whole house is handsomely fit- 
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tants turn their eyes they find some- 
thing to relieve the mind. Formerly 
the windows were secured with iron 
bars, but instead of this, there are 
now flowers curiously made of iron, 
and painted from nature, as if grow- 
ing, which remove every idea of 
forced confinement. A handsome 
domain adjoining the hospital serves 
for the recreation of the patients. 


Subscriptions are about to be open- 
ed at Vienna for erecting monuments 
to the celebrated Haydnand Mozart. 
It is also stated, that a conservatory 
of music is to be established at Vi- 
enna, and that the church of Maria 
Stiezen, the oldest in the city, will 
be added to the establishment, and 
contain the monuments erected to 
the great masters above mentioned. 





THE SILENT SPEAKER. 


As the brother of the proud Duke 
of Somerset, who then filled the 
chair in the House of Commons, 
was returning from Bath, his carri- 
age was interrupted on the road by 
the audacious and dangerous negli- 
gence of a west-country waggoner. 
Indignant at the insult, he jumped 
out of his carriage, and began to lay 
about him with his gold-headed cane 
upon the head of the waggoner, who, 
in his turn, soon plied his long 
whalebone whip so sharply, that his 
honour was glad to retreat, exclaim- 
ing, “Villain! do you know who I 
am'?”’—** Noo,” replied the west- 
country flogger, ‘‘ who beest, after 
all ?””,—--** Why, sirrah, I’m the 
Speaker !”—‘* Then why didn’st 
thee speak before?” 
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When Yaniewicz, the musician, 








ted up, so that wherever the inhabi- 
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first came into this country, he lived 
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394 A Lady’s Garter. 


at the west end of the town. One 
day, after paying several visits, he 
found himself a little out of his lati- 
tude, and called a hackney coach, 
when this dialogue ensued : 

Joachman. (Shutting the door.) 
Where to, sir? 

Yan. Home—mon ami—you go 
me home. 

Coachman. Home, sir, but where? 

Yan. By gar, | know no....de 
name of de dam street has echape.... 
has escaped out of my memory....1 
have forgot him. Vat shall I do? 

Coachman. (Grins.). 

Yan. Ah! you are gay....come now 
.... you understand de musique....Eh? 

Coachman. Music....what’s that to 
do with the street ? 

Yan. Ah! vous verrez....you shall 
see (hums a tune)....Vat is dat ? 

Coachman. Malbrook. 

Yan. Ah! by gar....dat is him.... 
Mar|borough street....now you drive 
ame home—Eh!”’ 

This is a fact. We have often 
heard that ‘* music hath charms’”’ 
to do many clever things, but this 
is, we believe, the first time of its 
instructing a hackney-coachman 
where he was to set down. 


A LADY’S GARTER. 


It is not the first time in English 
history that a lady’s garter has ac- 
quired celebrity ; but an occurrence 
of rather a ludicrous nature took 
place a short time since, in conse- 
quence of an unhappy blunder re- 
specting a garter. 
Garter King at Arms, was spending 
some weeks at a watering-place on 
the southern coast of Devonshire, 
where he was much visited by the 
neighbouring gentry, and in return- 
ing their visits, left his card at the 
several, houses, whose inhabitants 
happened to be absent from home. 
Sir Isaac Heard values himself upon 


Sir Isaac Heard, |/ 
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rope ; and in consequence has his 
royal insignia, the crown and scep- 
tre, George and garter, engraved 
upon his card, and has hia name in- 
serted on the garter. A lady of the 
neighbourhood, not exactly acquaint- 
ed with the style, title, rank, and 
dignity of this venerable sovereign, 
chanced to light. on one of Sir Isaac’s 
name cards, and apprehending that 
be was a man of some rank from 
London, she took it for granted that 
it was a prevailing new fashion in 
town to have name cards with gar- 
ters on them. ‘Thinking it was as 
good to be out of the world as out 
of the fashion, she immediately sent 
an order to an engraver to have 
her name engraved, and upon no 
account to forget the new fashion 
of engraving it upon a garter. The 
engraver faithfully executed the or- 
der; the printer struck off the im- 
pression without loss of time; and 
the lady proceeded to leave her 
garter behind her at the house of 
every acquaintance, who, fortu- 
nately for her, was not at home, 
quite unconscious that it might at 
least have been a prudent precau- 
tion to have inscribed honi sort qu 
mal y pense. She, however, found 
herself sufficiently quizzed by the 
waggish batchelors, to discover the 
sad mistake she had fallen into. 
This is a true story, and occurred 
only four years ago, at a place not 
twenty miles from Exeter, where 
Sir Isaac attended the public balls, 
and was thought by the ladies to 
dance remarkably well. 


MATRIMONIAL RULES AND MAXIMS. 


1. When courting your mistress, 


never miscall her by the name of 


angel or goddess, lest she mistake it 


for truth, and forget that she is a wo- 


man. 
2. When putting the question, (as 





being the oldest sovereign in Eu- 





it is termed, ) be careful not to allow 
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her to suppose that your happiness, || 
or even comfort, depends on her 
assent: recollect that you are making 
a proposal, not begging a boon. 

3. Teach her beforehand, that 
the marriage ceremony is not a 
mere matter of form; and explain 
fully the meaning of the word obey. 

4, Be careful, at church, that she 
repeats every word distinctly after 
the clergyman, that she may after- 
wards have no excuse for acting in 
opposition. 

5. When you take her home, tell 
her that she is to command your 
servants, but that you are to com- 
mand her. 

6. Be not imperious, but decided, 
and always speak as if it were a 
matter of course to be obeyed. 

7. Be not backward to biame, lest 
she attribute it to fear: if once she 
knows that you are afraid of her, 
your authority is ‘at an end, and you 
become a poor, degraded, depen- 
dent, miserable creature. 

8. If pleasure or business take 
you from home, expect cheerful 
looks on your return; the surest 
way to secure them is to give them. 

9. If she be of an obstinate or| 
sulky temper, do not proceed to ex- 
tremities, lest you fail, but show her 
that you do not mind it. 

10. If she be passionate and vio- 
lent, be you cool and collected in 
proportion: if she irritates you, she 
has mounted one step of her throne, 
and you descended one step of yours. 

12. If she be fond of reading, let 
her have no novels: if she must 
read, give her the memoirs of Roman 
wives and matrons: if she prefer 
light reading, put before her the 
works of the fathers of the church. 

13. Be careful that she does not 
think too well of herself in point of 
learning, lest she should soon fancy || 
herself your superior. 


<r 


14. Ifshe be witty, teach her that |} 


the best mode of showing it is to 
conceal it. 
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15. If you take her to places of 
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public amusement, make her know 
that it is the reward of, and not a 
bribe to, good conduct. 

16. Let her be as little as pos- 
sible alone: if a man, according to 
the philosopher, is not to be trusted 
by himself, ought we to have more 
confidence in a woman ? 

17. Finally, love her ; but do not 
shew it too much, lest she take ad- 
vantage of it: as all wives desire 
power, it should be the business of 
all husbands to prevent their obtain- 
ing it. 

Such is one part of the plan re- 
commended by our correspondent, 
who is most sanguine as to its suc- 
cess. It is obvious, that the rules 
he lays down apply only to the hus- 
band, excepting so far as the conduct 
of the wife is to be inferred ; but in 
order to render his system more 
complete, he has furnished us with 
a corresponding set of rules re- 
ferrible-to females ; a few of which 
we shall entertain our fair readers 
with next month. 


— 
FEMALE GUILT AND FORTITUDE. 


Nearly a century since, a wealthy 
inhabitant of Amsterdam was so un- 
fortunate as to form a connexion with 
a noted courtesan named Catteau. 
From that moment, he neglected his 
business, ill-treated his wife, wasted 
his property, and took to those 
courses which lead to ruin and in- 
famy. 

At the instigation of the courtesan, 
he trepanned his wife into an un- 
inhabited house, situated in a remote 
part of the city, where there were 
vaults which communicated with a 
canal ; there the wretches murdered 
her ; and, throwing the body into the 
water, hoped to escape detection. 

‘Fhey were, however, deceived. 
The friends of the wife were appre- 
hensive that she was made away 
with ; they communicated their sus- 
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picions to the burgomasters; a 
strict search was made; the body 
was discovered ; and such circum- 
stantial evidence procured, as jus- 
tified the arrest of the husband and 
his mistress. 

The man showed signs of guilt ; 
and, when the instruments of torture 
were applied, he made a full confes- 
sion of every thing that had occur- 
red: of course, completely crimi- 
nating the vile woman who had as- 
sisted in the murder. 

On the contrary, the female stout- 
ly denied every allegation ; declared 
her own innocence; and said the 
man was insane, or had been driven, 
by torture, to criminate her falsely. 

They were confronted with each 
other; when the man deliberately 
repeated his confession in her pre- 
sence, and exhorted her to repent 
of her crime, and endeavoured to 
save her soul. She looked at him 
with ineffable contempt ; and, to the 
disgust and astonishment of her 
judges, persisted in asserting her 
innocence, and demanded her ac- 
quittal. 

She was then put to the torture, 
the ordinary and extraordinary ; 
and, although every joint of her 
legs and arms was dislocated, she 
steadily persisted in her declarations 
of innocence. 

By the ancient law of Holland, 
before prisoners could be put to 
death, they were required to con- 
fess their guilt, and the justice of 
their sentence; the man, having 
obeyed both requisitions, escaped 
torture, and was beheaded on the 
scaffold facing the stadt-house. 

The female, Catteau, survived 
her sufferings, and was imprisoned, 
during life, in the spen-house: she 
was of course a cripple, scarcely 
able to walk or help herself; but 
her firmness never forsook her, nor 
was she ever brought to confess her 
guilt. 


After her death, her body was | 


given to the surgeons ; and her ske- 
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leton is yet to be seen in the ana- 
tomy chamber in the Nieuwe Markt, 
at Amsterdgm. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF JUDGES IN 
HOLLAND. 


A servant girl was erroneously 
convicted at Middleburg of robbing 
her master; the property was found 
locked up in her box ; her mistress 
had placed it there. She was flog- 
ged, brand marked; and confined to 
hard labour in the rasp house. 
Whilst she was suffering her sen- 
tence, the guilt of her mistress was 
detected. The celebrated Ploos 
Van Amstel was her advocate. The 
mistress was condemned to the se- 
verest scourging, a double brand, 
and hard labour for life. The sen- 
tence was reversed, a heavy fine in- 
flicted on the tribunal, and given to 
the innocent sufferer as an indem- 
nification. 

At Delft, another servant woman 
was accused of being accessary to 
the robbery of her master’s house 
on a Sunday, when the family were 
gone to church. She was con- 
demned on circumstantial evidence, 
and suffered the severe punishment 
allotted to servants who rob their 
masters. Her conduct, whilst con- 
fined, was so exemplary, and she 
had stood so fair previous to the 
imputed offence, that her master not 
only interceded to shorten her im- 
prisonment, but received her again 
into his service. Some time had 
elapsed after her release, when a 
circumstance occurred which led to 
the detection of the real criminal, 
and consequently to the complete 
vindication of her innocence. 

It happened as she was walking 
through the butchers’ market, at 
Delft, one of the butchers, tapping 
her on the shoulder, whispered in 
her ear * My God! what a creature 
is a naked woman.”’ Instantly she 
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recollected having used those very 


words on the fatal Sunday prior to | 


the commission of the robbery for 
which she had suffered. Whilst 
the family were at church she 
changed her clothes; and, whilst 
she was in the state of her mother 
Eve in paradise before her fall, 
surveying her own figure, she used 
the exclamation the butcher had re- 
peated. 

With a palpitating heart she has- 
tened to her master, and told him 
what had occurred. He was a ma- 
gistrate ; and found, upon inquiry, 
that the suspected person had sud- 
denly got up in the world, sub- 
sequent to the. robbery , and the 
measures of the police were so 
well arranged, that a search was 
made at one and the same time in 
his own house, and that of his near- 
est kindred, whereby various arti- 
cles that: had been stolen from her 

master’s house at the time the maid 
had been accused, were found and 
taken away. 

It seems that the robber had con- 
cealed himself in the turf-solder or 
garret, where the turf was stowed 
away, adjoining which was her cham- 
ber; and whilst the poor girl was 
dressing, the villain effected the rob- 
bery, and got off unperceived. 

He was broken alive upon the 
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Friends, in Leeds. These enter- 
prising individuals are gone with an 
intention of carrying on the woollen 
manufacture, (in conjunction with 
others,) on an extensive scale, 
either at Philadelphia, or some 
other eligible place in its vicinity. 
A singular circumstance lately oc- 
curred at Darley Abbey, near Derby. 
The laundry maid spread out in an 
open drying-ground, amongst other 
things, five yards of narrow leno 
muslin, in two pieces; in a short 
time she missed them, and sought 
for them in vain. Two days after, 
with many other articles, she laid 
out five yards of lace, in five sepa- 
rate pieces, which also soon dis- 
appeared; and every possible en- 
quiry was made about them, but 
they could not be found. Within a 
week, a labourer saw something 
white hanging out of a thricecock’s 
nest, at the distance of eighty yards 
from the drying ground, and having 
heard of the !oss of the lace, &c. he 
took down the nest, and the leno 
and lace were found within it, 
beautifully interwoven and twisted 
amongst the twigs, so as to forma 
complete lining. Unfortunately, the 
nest, which was a real curiosity, was 
pulled to pieces, and the whole ten 
yards taken out, uninjured and un- 
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soiled. What a lesson this little 
circumstance teaches us, not to sus- 
pect too lightly those around us: 
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rack ; and the city gave a handsome 
portion to the sufferer, by way of 
compensation for the wrongs she 
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had undergone. 

In cases of murder, where the cir- 
cumstantial evidence is very strong 
against the accused, but where there 
is no positive evidence, the sentence 
is suspended, and the prisoner con- 
fined till his guilt or innocence can 
be established; or the question is 
terminated by his death in capti- 
vity. 

Amongst the recent emigrations, 
there are twenty-six persons belong- 
ing to one family of the name of 
Thislethwaite, of the Society of 











and how forcibly it reminds us of the 
interesting drama of the ‘* Maid and 
the Magpie.” 

A Mr. Harrison, of Canterbury, 
lately accomplished a most arduous 
undertaking, which gave him op- 
portunity to exhibit much inhu- 
manity toward his horses. For a 
wager of 300 guineas, he, undertook 
to ride from Canterbury to | London, 
a distance of 56 miles, in 35 hours : 
he performed the task in 2 hours 
and 57 minutes, winning by 3 mi- 
nutes. He rode 11 horses. For 
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this performance of the poor horses, 
the freedom of the city of Canterbury 
has been presented to him. 

As some workmen at Cornwall 
were lately cutting across an ash 
tree, they discovered a bird’s nest 
in the interior of the tree, contain- 
ing three eggs. ‘The nest was en- 
tirely surrounded with sound timber, 
about eight inches thick, without the 
least appearance of an opening to 
the outside. 

A Gentleman came to Paris to 
spend his money, and to be initiated 
in all the secrets of the reigning 
fashions. Amongst other teachers, 
he engaged a dancing-master ; but 
he could never prevail on his pupil 
to turn out his toes. ‘“ [ tell you 
what,” said the latter, when pressed 
en this point, * Ill pay you double 
for every lesson, but then you must 
teach me to dance with my toes 
turned in.” 

Genius seems to differ in its de- 
velopment according to the soil that 
gave it birth ; this made Kant, the 
celebrated philosopher, once say, 
Genius with us Germans strikes in 
the root, with the Italians in the 
branches, with the French in the 
blossom, and with the English in the 
fruit. 

General W**, when past eighty 
years of age, married a very amia- 
ble young lady of about eighteen. 
He was an acquaintance of Kant’s, 
the philosopher, whom he informed 
of his having married, adding, ‘I 
don’t think I have to hope for any 
posterity.” ‘Certainly not,’ rejoin- 
ed Kant, ‘ but to fear.’ 

A few years ago, a traveller in 
France met with a picture repre- 
senting heaven, where the angels 
were kneeling on cushions, on which 
the arms of France were. embroi- 


dered. 
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Pulpit Bull.—A clergyman preach. 
ing a sermon on death, concluded 
with the following apostrophe :— 
‘* But even death, my brethren, go 
well deserved by mankind through 
their sins, the wisdom of Providence 
has, in its paternal kindness, put at 
the end of our existence ; for, only 
think, what would life be worth, if 
death were at the begmning.” 

The same preacher began a ser- 
mon with the following bombast: 
‘‘ Dear friends, I shall embark my ex- 
hortations to-day on the barge of my 
lips, in order to cross the stormy 
ocean of your attention, and in hopes 
of safely arriving at the port of your 
ears.” 

A further idea of his talents may 
be gathered from his giving it as one 
proof of the wise and benevolent 
dispositions of Providence, that the 
greatest rivers were always seen to 
flow past the most populous towns. 

Pride of Ancestry. 

An anecdote is related of Mr. Pro- 
ger, of Werndee, in Monmouthshire, 
which exhibits the pride of ancestry 
in a striking point of view. The 
house, which had been lately repair- 
ed for the tenant, was in such a state 
of delapidation, that the father of the 
last proprietor, Mr. Proger, was in 
danger of perishing under the ruins 
of the ancient mansion, which he 
venerated even in decay. A stran- 
ger, whom he accidentally met at 
the foot of the Skyrrid, made various 
inquiries respecting the country, 
the prospect, and the neighbouring 
houses; and, among others, asked, 
‘¢ Whose is this antique mansion be- 
fore us !’’—** That, sir, is Werndee, 
avery ancient house ; for oud of it came 
the Earls of Pembroke of the first 
line, and the Earls of Pembroke of the 
second line; the Lords Herbert of 
Cherbury, the Herberts of Cold- 
brook, Rumney, Caerdiff, and York; 
the Morgans of Acton; the Earls of 
Hunsdons the Jones of Trevwen 
and Lanarch ; and all the Powells. 
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Out of this house also, by the female 
line, came the Dukes of Beaufort.” — 
« And pray, sir, who lives there 
now ?”’—**f do, sir”.—** Then par- 
don me, and accept a piece of ad- 
vice; Come out of it yourself, or it 
will tumble and crush you.”’ 


Anecdote of Dr. Franklin 

The Doctor, when he was in Eng- 
jand last, walking up Ludgate-hill 
with his,spectacles on, he jostled a 
porter very heavily laden. The 
fellow, irritated at what he supposed 
an insult, immediately turned round, 
and in the peevishness of resentment, 
exclaimed, ‘*‘ D—n your spectacles!” 
—* Thank you, my friend,’ re- 
plied the Doctor: ‘tis not the first 
time my eyes have been saved by my 
spectacles ; for I suppose, if | had 
happened not to have them on, it 


would have been,‘“*D—n your eyes.” 


POETRY. 


MAN AND WOMAN. 


Man is the rugged, lofty pine, 
That frowns on many a wave-heat shore ; 
Woman’s the slender, graceful vine, 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 
And deck its rough bark sweetly o’er. 


Man is the rock, whose towering crest 
Nods o’er the mountain’s barren side ; 
Woman’s the soft and mossy vest, 
That loves to clasp its steril breast, 
And wreathe its brow in verdant pride. 


Man is the cloud of coming storm, 

Dark as the raven’s murky plume, 
Save where the sun-beam, light and warm, 
Of woman’s soul and woman’s form, 

Gleams brightly o’er the gathering gloom. 


Yes, lovely sex! to you ’tis given 
To rule our hearts with angel sway, 
Blend with each wo a blissful leaven, 
Change earth into an embryo heaven, 
And sweetly smile our cares away. 
AMICUS, 





ST. AUGUSTINE TO HIS SISTER. 


BY T. MOORE, ESQ. 


1. 
Ou fair! oh purest! be thou the dove, 
That flies alone to some sunny grove, 
And lives unseen, and bathes her wing, 
All vestal white-in the limpid spring, 
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Then if the hov’ring hawk be near, 
That limpid spring in its mirror clear 
Reflects him ere he can reach his prey, 
And warns the tim’rous bird away. 
Oh! be like the dove! 
Oh fair! oh purest! be like the dove ! 


I. 
The sacred pages of God’s own book 
Shall be the spring, the eternal brook, 
In whose holy mirror, night and day, 
Thou wilt study heaven's reflected ray ; 
And should the foes of virtue dare, 
With gloomy wing, to seek thee there, 
Thou wilt see how dark their shadows lie 
Between heaven and thee, and trembling fly ? 
Ob! be like the dove! 
Oh fair! oh purest! be like the dove! 


For the Belles-Lettres Repository. 
THE ADDER. 


While Fancy eyed approaching Bliss. 
With side way glance, a spiteful adder 

Peep’d from the grass. with angry hiss, 
And twin’d his folds around the ladder, 


Which Love (eccentric lad) had placed 
To lead the youth to hymen’s bowers, — 

And every slippery step had graced 
Alternately with briars and flowers.* 


The adder, curling, upward went, 
Slowly, and snail like, mounting higher, 

And when it reach’d the last ascent, 
Fancy saw nothing but the brier. 


The smiling flower which help’d to speed 
The youthful lover pressing onward, 
With wishful eye and eager tread, 
Had hung their poisoned beauties downward. 


Love, seated on the highest step, 
Soon as the serpent crept before him, 
Fell lifeless. Fancy stooped to weep, 
And threw her airy mantle o’er his. 


Thus died within Eliza’s heart 
The kindling embers of affection : 
Disgust perform’d the adder’s part, 
And poisoned every sweet reflection. 


* Hopes and Fears. 


7 


For the Belles-Lettres Repository. 
TO THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


"Twas evening. All within was dark, 
A meteor. star across me flew ; 
a bosom kindled at the spark, 
hat meteor-star was You. 


R. 


| The flame pened onward, and my heart 


Consum’d in silence too; 
How keen—how subtle was the smart ; 
That wasting flame was You. 


My spirit fled to former times, 
And hung o’er former scenes anew, 
It soared to where the eagle climbs, 
And, gazing, saw but You. 
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SONG. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


When cold in the earth lies the friend thou 
hast loved, 
Be oe faults and his follies forgot by thee 
then ; 
Or, if from their slumber the veil be removed, 
Weep o’er them in silence, and close itagain. 
And oh! if ’tis pain to remember how far 
From the pathways of light he was tempted 
to roan, 
Be it bliss to remember that thou wert the star 
7 arose on his darkness, and guided him 
ome. 


From thee and thy innocent beauty first came 
The revealings that taught him true love to 
adore— 
To feel the bright presence, and turn him with 
shame 
goes the idols he darkly had knelt to be- 
ore. 
O’er re of a life, long benighted and 
wi 
Thou cam’st like a soft golden calm o'er the 
sea ; 
And if happiness purely and glowingly smiled 
On ue evening horizon, the light was from 
thee. 


And though sometimes the shades of past folly 
would rise, 
And though falsehood again would allure him 
to stray, ; 
He but turn’d to the glory that dwelt in those 


eyes, 
And the folly, the falsehood, soon vanish’d 
away. 
As the priests of the sun, when their altar grew 
dim 
At the daygeam alone could its lustre re- 
pair anit 
So, if virtue a moment grew languid in him, 
He but flew to that smile, and rekindled it 
there, 


JACOB’S DREAM. 


A Picture by Auuston, in the Royal Academy. 


‘The Sun upon the western hills was gone, 
That guard thy vales of beauty, Palestine, 
Now flaming like a golden, fiery zone. 
The Crescent on the eastern Heaven, supine, 
Hung on the purple horizontal line. 
Up Padanarum?’s height, abrupt and bare, 
A pilgrim toil’d, and oft_on day’s decline 


Poetry. 
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Look’d pale, then paused for eve’s delicious 
air 
The summit gain’d, he knelt, and breathed his 
evening prayer. 


He — his cloak, and slumbered. Darkness 
e 
Upon the twilight hills. A sudden sound 
Of silver trumpets o‘er him seemed to swell, 
Clouds heavy with the tempest gathered 
round, 
Yet was the whirlwind in its caverns bound, 
Still deeper rolled the darkness from on high, 
Gigantic volume upon volume wound : 
Above, a pillar shooting to the sky, 
Below, an ocean spreading on incessantly, 


Voices are heard—a choir of golden strings, 
Low winds, whose breath is loaded with the 
rose, 
Then chariot wheels ; the nearer rush of wings; 
Pale lightning round the dark pavilion 
glows; 
It thunders. The resplendent gates unclose. 
Far as the eye can glance, o’er height on 
height, 
Blaze fiery, waving wings, and star crowned 
brows, 
Rank’d by their millions, brighter and more 
bright, 
Till all is lost in one supreme, unmingled light. 


But two beside the sleeping Pilgrim stand, 
Like cherub kings, with uplift, mighty plume, 
Fixed, sunbright eyes, and looks of high com- 
mand : 
They tell the Patriarch of his glorious doom, 
Father of countless myriads, that shall come, 
Sweeping the land, like billows of the sea. 
Bright as the stars of Heaven from twilight’s 
loom, 
Till Hg is given whom Angels long to see, 
And Israel’s splendid line is crown’d with 
Deity. 
TRISSINO. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


The communication from C. D. is received, 
and is reserved for future insertion; his essays 
will always be welcome. 

Poetical Pieces of merit are readily inserted, 
to a certain extent, monthly. R. will accept 
our thanks. 

Our next Number will be enriched with many 
igh interesting articles from the London and 
Edinburgh Journals. 

Only a few entire sets remain, for which 
early application should be made by pérsons 
intending to subscribe for this work ; the mode- 
rate price, 5 dollars per annum, is an induce- 
ment to many to give this a preference to ars 
other periodical publication. 
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With some other Pieces. By Mary Brunron, 


Author of Szrr-Conrrot, and Discrettng.—To which is prefixed, a Memoir of her Life, including | 


some Extracts from her Correspondence.—Price 1 dollar. 


. A YEAR AND A DAY, 


_A Novel, by MADAME PAN ACHE, author of Mannzgrs.—Price 1 dollar. 


THEY HAVE PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE, 


THE VAMPYRE, a Tale, by Lord Byron, price 25 cents. et 
THE SKETCH BOOK, by Geoftry Crayon, Gent. No. 1—75 cents—No. 2—62 1-2 cents. 
CAMPBELL, or The Scottish Probationer, a novel, in 2 vols.—2. 


A. T. G. &Co., have just published a new and highly amusing little pocket volume, extremel 
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LETTERS FROM ASIA, 


‘written by a gentleman of Boston, to his friend in that place—one volume, 24mo. printed on fine 
paper, with a new type, and an engraved title-page—price 37 1-2 cts. 
$? 

New Satirical Peem.—TOM CRIB'S MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. By the author of the 
Fudge Family in Paris—50 cents. 

KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW-YORK, 2 vols. 12 mo. a new and elegant edition 
—2 vols. | 

THE PICTURE OF NEW-YORK, and Stranger’s Guide through the Commercial Metropolis 
of the United States, with maps and plates—Ql 50. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, National Airs, and other Poems—a new edition, with an en- 
graved title-page—¢i. | 3 

THE CHINESE PUZZLE, a curious Mathematical and Philosophical Amusement, contained 
in a box, with an engraved book—g2. q - 
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TALES OF MY LANDLORD, 
i THIRD SERIES, 
In 2 vols. -with a Glossary, 2 dollars. 





IRISH MELODIES, SACRED. SONGS, AND NATIONAL AIRS, 
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By THOMAS MOORE, Esa. 
A New and Elegant Edition, containing several pieces never before publish- 

ed. Price 1 dollar. . ny | 
Another, Edition, on Common Paper, 75 cents. 
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STRANGER’S GUIDE, : a 
Containing a Complete Description of the Commercial Metropolis of | | The. 


Russ 


the United States, with a Plan of the Hy; and View of Public Build. | = 
ings. Price $1 50 cents. — : — 
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MARRIAGE, ‘s 
A NOVEL, 2 vols. 12mo. : 


That the merits of this excellent work may be more justly sipeceiaadly we annex the following 
extract from the conclusion of the third series of the Tales of my. Landlord, just published. 

“Tf have the vanity to suppose, that the popularity of these novels Have shown my countrymen, 
and their peculiurities, in lights which were new to the Southern’ reader; and that many, hitherto 
indifferent upon the subject, have been induced to read Scottish history from the allusions in these 
works of fiction, : 

I retire from the field, conscious there remains behind not only a large harvest, but labourers 
capable of gathering it in. More than one writer has, of late, displayed talents of this descrip- 
tion ; and if the present author, himselfa phantom, may be permitted to distinguish a brother, or, 
perhaps, a sister shadow, he would mention, in particular, the author of a very lively work, enti- 
tled ** Marriage.” 


MAZEPPA, | 
A POEM, by Lord Byron. 
IN PRESS, 


DON JUAN. - 
A POEM, by Lord Byron. 


PETER’S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK. 
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